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Values American Education Offers the World 


PAUL H. 


W: in the United States know that 
education is an institution of many 
facets. More than others, we realize 
that it can remodel whole cultures as 
can no other force, with the possible 
exception of the economic. And, in a 
very real sense, modern economic proc- 
esses are dependent on education. 
There exists today a world-wide revo- 
lution of welfare expectations. For the 
first time peoples of underdeveloped na- 
tions sense the potentialities life offers. 
They have had a glimpse of Western 
man’s relative immunity from hunger, 
disease, and untimely death. They even 
sense vaguely his conquest of nature and 
realize that he manipulates such power 
that the bonds of traditional fears and 
folkways are broken. The masses do 
not know the theory of either science or 
technology, but they see the fruits and 
want them. And they most certainly 
associate them with reading and writing. 
Although half of the world’s children 
are still not in school, the situation has 
improved very greatly in the last ten 
years.' Although much of the world is 
still debating the purpose and function 
of education, the underdeveloped coun- 


* Report on the World Social Situation (New 
York: United Nations, 1957), p. 1. 
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tries are plunging forward with school 
programs in an attempt to meet the pop- 
ular demand for education, and to pro- 
vide specialized personnel to meet the 
challenge of new welfare goals.’ 

Now, and even more in the years im- 
mediately ahead, the United States is 
going to have a significant part in trying 
to clarify the values and function of edu- 
cation, which cannot always be defined 
in terms of our national objective, as 
much as we should like it to be. But, 
however defined, we can cooperate in 
the faith that, regardless of the aims of 
national administrations in the various 
countries, mass education is of revolu- 
tionary import, and there is no way of 
blocking certain consequences, except to 
deny education itself. This can no longer 
be done in most parts of the world. 


Political democracy 


Political democracy may not be fully 
attained by an educated citizenry, but 
most certainly cannot exist without it. 
As ex-schoolteacher James Michener has 
observed regarding governments of Asia, 
Up to 90 percent of the people are illiterate, 
and people who cannot read cannot rule. . . . 
It is almost impossible to have a responsible 


* Loc. cit. 
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government where there are no schools. I 
used to be a schoolteacher but I never even 
dimly sensed the importance of my job until 
I went to Asia. The single most significant 
difference between. America and Asia is our 
public school system.* 


Authoritarian heads of states are par- 
ticularly fearful of the college-trained— 
university students, professors, and jour- 
nalists. These groups become the cham- 
pions of the illiterate masses, define the 
issues, and foment rebellion in dictator 
states. In South America it is not un- 
usual for a social science professor to 
spend a term in prison under one regime 
or another. In 1955, when the writer 
addressed the National Academy of Sci- 
ence in Venezuela, two of the five dis- 
cussants of the paper had served terms 
in prison for speaking out against dic- 
tator Jimenez, who was then at the height 
of his power, but who since has been 
deposed. (When traveling abroad the 
American educator is frequently asked 
why college students in America do not 
stage political riots as do students in 
other countries. The answer is that peo- 
ple with the secret ballot in a free polit- 
ical order of literate subjects achieve 
their ends of reform by the more eco- 
nomic means of ousting political parties 
which do not perform the functions of 
government demanded by the people. ) 

It is the educated African who leads 
his people. Sayed Ismailel Azhari, while 
running for the prime ministership of the 
Sudan in 1945, commented, “In a back- 
ward country, prison is the politicians’ 
university, and I graduated.”* He is an 
ex-schoolteacher whom the British jailed 
for nationalistic activities. 

Education is a vital factor in political 
ferment everywhere. The late Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles rightly 


*Michener, The Voice of Asia (New York: 
Random House, 1951), p. 180; italics added. 


*“The Sudan,” Time, Jan. 27, 1958, pp. 
25-26. 
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raised the question of whether the ex- 
tension of higher education in the Soviet 
Union will not in the end force a change 
in emphasis in the political regime itself. 

This is a vital question. Economic 
survival and military survival are de- 
pendent on technological progress. These 
are possible only with a college-trained 
leadership. Can the mind trained to be 
inventive and questioning, as it must be 
for scientific endeavor, be bound to the 
ritualistic doctrines of Communism? 

Increased literacy of British subjects, 
fostered by their education in the col- 
onies, and advanced training of many 
colonials in English universities helped 
stimulate the democratic processes which 
in the end destroyed the British colonial 
empire. Raising the level of literacy in 
the world can be expected to be accom- 
panied by stronger insistence on politi- 
cal independence of nations and freedom 
of peoples within nations. 


Education and the caste principle 


Education can be, and often has been, 
for the elite and, therefore, tended to 
fortify caste position. Even in Europe 
college and university education has 
been in the caste tradition: it has been 
for the favored classes. This tradition 
has been even more rigidly followed in 
Asia, where colonial powers have trained 
the privileged to act for them as clerks 
and civil servants. In the more distant 
past the educated were those whose 
leisure was protected by slaves, which 
helps explain the snob nature of educa- 
tion and the stigmatization of manual 
work as menial. 

Free public education (through high 
school and, in some states, through col- 
lege), as it has been developed in the 
United States, is of quite a different 
character. The public grade school is 
a great leveler, and the high school and 
general college are becoming so in most 
parts of the nation, sociological studies 
of social class notwithstanding. Snob- 
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appeal academies and colleges still sur- 
vive, but they are few in number. 

The American educational system has 
a telling lesson to teach the world in this 
area: Opportunity, not ancestry, is the 
breeder of quality. The shielded classes 
cannot stand the competition of the 
masses without the hollowness of those 
who depend on ancestry alone becoming 
apparent. 

Education, when it is made generally 
accessible, violates the caste principle in 
many ways. It tends to replace sacred 
values with secular and utilitarian ones, 
particularly when it is fostered by the 
state rather than directed by religious 
leadership. Religion is one of the main 
factors sustaining caste principles in 
some parts of the world. To the extent 
that the school permits association 
among its young people, caste and class 
barriers tend to vanish as values shift 
from ascribed ones to achieved ones. 
The success of the individual in the 
learning situation itself tends to become 
a measure of personal worth. 

The caste principle is the basic one 
in social and economic organization 
throughout most of the world. The 
spread of education will challenge this 
principle and in the end replace it: (1) 
Wherever education goes, it becomes 
the basis for occupational placement, 
thus replacing family and caste in oc- 
cupational placement. Achieved statuses 
come to replace ascribed statuses. (2) 
The next step is the recognition that 
since education is the basis for occupa- 
tional placement, in social orders dis- 
carding hereditary placement, equal 
education is necessary for accessibility 
to occupations. This second step we 
have taken. Most of the world has not, 
and will not for some years to come. 

Closely related is the problem of sex 
statuses. Where the school becomes 
coeducational, or even is made acces- 
sible to both sexes in separate educa- 
tional systems, the ancient discrimina- 
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tions against women tend to disappear 
as women assert themselves in leadership 
and demand the right to use the learning 
they have won. It is in the university 
where the veil is likely to go first in 
Moslem cultures. Equal educational op- 
portunity, when it comes to involve 
women, will do much to destroy the 
marked sex discrimination throughout 
the world. The educated woman proves 
herself the equal of the male very 
quickly, and all the rationalizations about 
the superiority of the male, so deeply 
rooted in ancient cultures, vanish in 
the light of her display of ability and 
achievement. Education is the hope of 
this great underprivileged, underrated 
half of the human race. As woman, 
through education, achieves earning 
power, her independence is increased, 
and her demands for new statuses com- 
mand recognition. 

In urban industrial cultures education 
has become the key to occupational 
placement so fully that family connec- 
tions, social class, sex, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, even race, have become 
insignificant influences. Nepotism tends 
to be replaced by Civil Service examina- 
tions and by school credentials. Pull 
and family pressures, clan and class in- 
fluences, me of diminishing impor- 
tance. 


Education and innovation 


Conformity under the rule of elders 
has been the way of life in all ancient 
social orders. The tried and tested is 
the safe way; to venture is to risk; to 
experiment is to challenge the unknown 
needlessly. Children are trained to a 
pattern of conformity. 

Education is the great modern chal- 
lenge to the fatalism of ancient social 
systems. Resignation to the hard facts 
of existence is the philosophy of life and 
of religion in much of the world. His- 
tory has taught no other lesson than that 
of futility. Disease, hunger, and un- 
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timely death have been the lot of man 
in all the generations. 

Western education, with its grounding 
in the scientific method and the lessons 
taught by applied sciences, holds the 
faith that man’s lot is improvable. This 
is a new lesson in the philosophies of 
mankind. Western education is definitely 
optimistic in its outlook. It challenges 
the world as it is, and dares to hope that 
it can be remodeled. It works on the 
premise that plenty is man’s heritage if 
he will but gain scientific insight into 
natural processes and use the tools which 
are at his disposal to remake it. Even 
environment is not an inevitable obstacle. 

The research laboratory is the great 
modern organization for questioning the 
sacred, challenging the unknown, prying 
into nature’s secrets, and trying the un- 
tried. The experimental laboratory is 
an invention of Western education and 
has now been adopted by industry. It 
has yet to teach much of the.world that 
innovation is not only safe but that it 
is the only way to the better life on 
earth. 


Education and objectivity 


Sacred social orders teach men to 
think deductively: from absolute and 
eternal principles to particulars, from 
traditions to current application. This 
adds to the static nature of ancient social 
orders because man lives by the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Most such 
cultures have a backward look: The 
golden age was in a distant past; the 
promise of tomorrow is a repetition of 
today. 

Western education is based on the 
inductive principle: it reasons from par- 
ticulars to scientific law. It studies, then 
understands. Its knowledge is tentative, 
experimental, changing. As more pene- 
trating questions are asked and an- 
swered, man’s understanding of the 
enlarging fringe of the unknown is 
creater, and he moves courageously 


ahead in the sure knowledge that he is 
in control of his destiny. His future is 
measured by his own capacity to explore, 
achieve, and remodel the social, eco- 
nomic, and geographical world in which 
he lives. His golden age is in the future. 

Sacred cultures have always been sus- 
picious of human comfort and prosperity; 
many religious orders demand vows of 
poverty, require denial and fasting. Fa- 
talism and poverty make such values 
almost necessary as a phase of spiritual 
experience if life is to be tolerable. In- 
voluntary poverty, suffering, and disease 
are likely to be looked on as a penalty 
for sin. Prayer, penance, meditation, 
self-abnegation, and resignation to that 
which must be are satisfying ways of 
meeting life, and have been necessary 
ways in much of the world. They are 
not our way, and cannot be the way of 
the future if mankind is to rise above 
his past and grasp a future that is now 
attainable through creative effort. 

Men everywhere can and must be 
taught that their material destiny, their 
welfare, is in their own hands. This is 
the spirit of American education and of 
the Western mind. Our society is psycho- 
logically dynamic. It has cast aside the 
introverted, passive psychology of back- 
ward-looking sacred cultures. Gandhi, 
a high-caste Brahman, with his hand 
loom tried to teach India the lesson of 
action; we must succeed where he made 
only a beginning. “World and life nega- 
tion,” the philosophy of Hinduism, as 
Albert Schweitzer defined it, can never 
do more than it aims to do—keep life at 
a standstill. 


The technological touch 


Much of the work of the world is still 
done by methods antedating the indus- 
trial revolution by hundreds, if not by 
thousands, of years, and these methods 
are still trusted. Western man no longer 


* Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Devel- 
opment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1952), p. 1. 
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trusts the old; the new model has done 
more to teach Western man that the 
future can be better than any other sin- 
gle influence in his mass consciousness. 
There are few voices to worship the good 
old days; and none at all to tell of the 
perfection of the early horseless carriage 
compared to the current model. The 
yearly object lesson of a technological 
age, with its annual models, belies the 
lesson of all history: The new is safer, 
better, more useful. The gods are not 
displeased by man’s tinkering. The moral 
order has not disintegrated with tech- 
nology, nor has man lost his legs because 
their main use is now to push the gas 
pedal rather than to walk miles daily, 
with a burden on his head or back. 
This influence is one of the challeng- 
ing lessons of our day to all peoples of 
the world. It is the product of education 
in the broadest sense. Science and the 


laboratory are the godfathers of the tech- 
nological revolution. The laboratory and 


classroom are its only road forward, as 
industry so readily concedes. “Better 
things for better living through chem- 
istry” is not a hollow advertising slogan; 
it is a fact of industrial life. 


Education for work 


Education for work is both a goal and 
a reality of Western education. Through- 
out Asia education has not only been for 
the leisure class, but also their training 
has emphasized the philosophical disci- 
plines. This has created the phenomenon 
of educated people without employment 
in nations where few are educated. In 
India the upper caste has been scholarly 
for centuries. Their college-trained are 
now an army of unemployed. A clerical 
job may draw five hundred applicants, 
many of them with the master’s or even 
the doctor’s degree. Hunt points out 
that the Philippines have the second 
highest proportion of college-trained in 
the world, more lawyers than any nation 
in the Pacific area, but the lowest rice 
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production in the Orient.* Zinkin points 
out that, although it is hard to get good 
technicians in most of Asia, good fore- 
men are even more scarce. Both are 
more scarce than people with profes- 
sional training.* Washington State Uni- 
versity staff members in Lahore, Paki- 
stan, have known the disillusioning ex- 
perience of having trained students in 
engineering and veterinary medicine and 
of having then seen them go out to prac- 
tice, taking an untrained servant, not 
only to carry the survey instrument, but 
to use it; not only to carry the medical 
kit, but to wield the knife. T. Lynn 
Smith reports teaching Colombians how 
to cut up large potatoes for seed, rather 
than plant small ones, and having to 
demonstrate down through four adminis- 
trative levels before he could find a man 
of sufficiently low status to demonstrate 
cutting of potatoes to those under him 
without losing status by doing so.* 

Only by breaking long tradition, by 
means of new educational values, can 
such attitudes be changed and greater 
productivity achieved. 

The United States has a higher ratio 
of college-trained than has any other 
people; yet jobs go begging.in almost 
every professional and technical field. 
Our education is practical. Much of it 
is technique-oriented; all of it is work- 
oriented. 

If the spread of our type of education 
can do nothing more than to teach the 
underdeveloped nations that work has 
dignity, that the learned man can with 
dignity become a productive man, it will 
have taught one of the great lessons 
much of the world must learn if it is to 


* Chester L. Hunt, “Cultural Barriers to Point 
Four,” Antioch Review, Summer 1954, pp. 
159-67. 

*Maurice Zinkin, “What Underdeveloped 
Countries Have To Do,” India Quarterly, 
April-June 1953, pp. 182-41. 

*Smith, “Values Held by People in Latin 
America Which Affect Technical Cooperation,” 
Rural Sociology, March 1955, pp. 68-75. 
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realize the goal of long life, health, and 


welfare. So far, the nations want to 
realize these goals, but they are as yet 
unwilling to pay the price we pay for 
them, and which they must pay for them 
_—work. 

Education in the underdeveloped na- 
tions must become work- and vocation- 
oriented. It must involve the whole 
range of human activities, from sanitary 
methods of child care to adult education 
patterned after our Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service with its emphasis on demon- 
stration. It must place talent above caste, 
ability and training above ancestry. It 
must come to see life in terms of scien- 
tific rather than traditional values; it 
must make way for movement upward 
through performance, so that the able of 
all classes may find a place of distinction 
through creative effort. 

It is doubtful that a better pattern for 
education as an elevator of vertical mo- 
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bility may be found anywhere else on 
earth but here. It is not that we con- 
sider our education system perfect; we 
criticize it, perhaps more than we do any 
of our other institutions. It is that it 
embodies, perhaps more than does any 
other institution of our democracy, the 
full range of our ideals for the dignity 
and worth of all men. 

Much of the world is beginning to see 
investment in education as an economic 
investment which will pay for itself in 
greater productivity. Will they come to 
see, as we now do, that it is also an 
investment in human rights, in political 
emancipation, in the equalization of 
status? And, if so, will those in power 
be willing to face the consequences? 

We sincerely hope the pressure of the 
masses for uplift through learning is so 
great that they will be able to accept no 
alternative. The world seems to be 
moving rapidly in this direction. 


Antinepotism Rules in American Colleges 
and Universities 


Their Effect on the Faculty Employment of Women 


3 


ELEANOR F. DOLAN anp MARGARET P. DAVIS 


I hold the Ph.D. in history and am eager 
to return again to college teaching as soon 
as my family responsibilities permit. My 
husband, who holds the Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics, has within the last two years found 
himself virtually forced by economic neces- 
sity to leave college teaching to go into in- 
dustrial research. We look forward to the 
time when we can both return to teaching, 
solving the economic problem with the two 
salaries and at the same time resuming work 
which is to both of us more important and 
satisfying than any other. We find, how- 
ever, that we will face a nepotism rule in 
many colleges which will prevent our being 
employed on the same fa~~lty. 


His story is typical of the reports 

which have been sent again and again 
to the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Many times college women 
qualified for faculty responsibilities have 
expressed such a desire and readiness, 
but have been stopped by the antinepo- 
tism rules of the only college within 
commuting distance. As women weigh 
the pros and cons of preparing for ca- 
reers in college teaching, such potential 
limitations count heavily against their 
undertaking the cost and the struggle of 
becoming new faculty. Therefore, the 
AAUW decided to investigate how often 
and how extensively these rules were 
barriers to college or university employ- 
ment of qualified women as faculty in 
1959-60. 


Antinepotism rules 


“Nepotism” is defined by Webster as 
“the showing of favoritism or the bestow- 
ing of patronage by reason of relation- 
ship rather than merit.” Regulations of 
private institutions or laws for public 
institutions to prevent such practices 
have been developed over the years. 
Many presidents writing to the AAUW 
have recalled the importance given anti- 
nepotism practices in the depression of 
the 1930's. 

Whether private or public institutions 
are involved, the motivation behind these 
regulations seems to be the same. Dr. 
Martha L. Ware, of the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, wrote that the regulations have 
grown up “not so much to restrict the 
individual in securing employment as 
to make certain that employees do not 
obtain their positions only because they 
are related to the persons with authority 
to hire them.”* Obviously this applies 
to husbands and wives. As for public 
institutions, according to Dr. Madaline 
Remmlein, an authority in this field, 
“there is no single state law that would 
prohibit the employment of man and 
wife in the same institution.” But, such 
exclusions exist through the interpreta- 
tions of public laws or private regula- 
tions which prevent employment of per- 


*“Nepotism in the Employment of Public 
School Teachers,” For Your Information (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, July 
1956), p. 1. 
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sons of “some degree of consanguinity 
or affinity to administrators or members 
of boards of control of the same institu- 
tion.” * 

Study of this situation brings out an 
interesting contrast. Whereas the AAUW 
is worried today about antinepotism 
rules and laws as a barrier to the em- 
ployment of qualified persons, it is ap- 
propriate to remember that these rules 
were set up to give freedom to the insti- 
tutions in the matter of personnel and 
that they still have that value. In rela- 
tion to public institutions, Malcolm Moos 
and Francis E. Rourke, in The Campus 
and the State, remind us that these laws 
were instituted “to protect the schools 
from being used as dumping grounds for 
patronage appointees and to bar political 
officials from firing professors for their 
views on controversial issues.”* Other 
authors confirm this and add that the 
adoption of these rules was part of polit- 
ical reform movements. 

Whatever value may adhere in anti- 
nepotism rules, the AAUW’s immediate 
concern is to discover how serious a 
barrier they now constitute to the em- 
ployment and career development of 
qualified persons, particularly women, in 
higher education. The barrier may com- 
pletely close any faculty employment by 
specific institutional rules or effectively 
limit it by restrictive practices. These 
practices have varied from the mild to 
the severe. In reporting to the AAUW, 
several presidents said they have gener- 
ally avoided employing more than one 
from a family. Others mentioned prac- 
tices such as not allowing more than one 
to work in the same department, allow- 
ing neither one to work under the super- 
vision of the other, granting only one 
vote to a family in the same department, 
making only one family member eligible 
for tenure or pension or for other desig- 

* Loc. cit. 


* Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. P. 
149. ' 
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nated fringe benefits, or permitting only 
one to work full time. More institutions 
reported that they tried to ‘prevent hav- 
ing two family members work in the 
same department than said that they 
were against any other one practice. 
Several preferred employing the second 
member of the family only on a part- 
time or visiting basis. One institution 
is willing to employ relatives without 
limitations “provided the relationship is 
not husband and wife,” and another re- 
ports, more frankly than most, “slower 
promotion for the wife.” 

Other practices reported to the AAUW 
include the ineligibility of both in the 
family for institutional fellowship aid or 
the forfeiting by the woman of aid if 
both are on the faculty, the firing of the 
second family member if a reduction in 
force is needed in the department in 
which that person teaches, and the freez- 
ing of the rank of one family member 
after marriage if both have been on the 
faculty. Over-all, tenure seems to be 
most frequently refused to a second fam- 
ily member. In addition to information 
from presidents, the AAUW has been 
told over and over again that the most 
severe barrier to the employment of the 
second family member is the employ- 
ment policy of the department hiring 
officer. 


Other recent studies 


Two other recent studies in this area 
have been made. - Comparisons of the 
results of these two with the AAUW 
study enhance the value of the AAUW 
conclusions. Dr. George H. Huff, vice- 
president of Drake University, the author 
of one, too modestly described his as “a 
simple request as to policy at a few 
institutions” with respectito the employ- 
ment of husbands and wives. The Col- 
lege and University Personnel Associa- 
tion which conducted the other, the 
report of which is an elaborate study 
entitled Personnel Practices in Colleges 
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and Universities,‘ asked questions about 
the employment of any relative. Dr. 
Huff polled 75 institutions and had re- 
plies from 68; the Personnel Association 
had replies from the 124 it wrote to. 
Apparently neither study was intended 
to be a cross section of all American 
higher education. 

Dr. Huff dealt mostly with institutions 
of under 3,000 enrollment, but no infor- 
mation is given about their control, pur- 
pose, or location. He received a 90 
percent response to his inquiry. Fifty- 
four percent of the 68 replies stated that 
rank and status would be given to both 
husband and wife the “same as other 
faculty.” He learned that, among those 
institutions which employ faculty wives, 
more are willing to give wives salary 
increments “on the same basis as other 
staff members,” fewer are willing to 
grant equality in promotion, and even 
fewer are willing to open tenure and 
retirement privileges to both. 

Personnel Practices in Colleges and 
Universities summarized the investiga- 
tion of the Personnel Association thus: 


Over one-half of the respondents have re- 
strictions regarding the employment of rel- 
atives. The policies most frequently pro- 
hibit the employment of relatives in the 
same department. A number of schools do 
not permit the employment of relatives or 
other members of the family. 


Detailed analysis shows that 43.5 per- 
cent of their sample had no restrictions 
of any kind on the employment of rela- 
tives. The remaining 56.5 percent re- 
ported restrictions varying all the way 
from “relatives not employed (8.9%)” to 
“not employed in the same department 
(17.7%).” 

In neither the summary nor the de- 
tailed analysis of employment policies 
did the Personnel Association divide its 
report in terms of the nature of the 
institutions involved. It is not possible 


‘Champaign, Ill.: The Association, 1958. 
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in that report, therefore, to identify the 
types of institutions having restrictive 
policies. However, some characteristics 
of the entire sample of 124 institutions 
are given. About 53 percent are publicly 
controlled and 47 percent are privately 
controlled. Approximately 60 percent of 
the institutions have an enrollment of 
under 5,000, the largest group being 
those with between 2,000 and 5,000 stu- 
dents. The largest number of sample 
institutions is in the Midwest, with 
second place going to Eastern institu- 
tions. 


AAUW study 


The AAUW study was of 363 institu- 
tions. It covers more than either of 
the other two recent reports. Three 
hundred and seventeen of the 363 institu- 
tions (public and private) are “corporate 
members” of the AAUW and presum- 
ably, therefore, especially interested in 
satisfactory employment standards for 
educated women. Information was also 
sought from another 46 institutions. 

The president of each of these 363 
institutions was sent a letter asking for 
information about “any antinepotism law 
or regulation which prevents or might 
prevent the employment of more than 
one member of a family on the faculty, 
administration or research staff of the 
same institution.” Replies were received 
from 285 institutions (78.5 percent). 
With very few exceptions, these answers 
came from administrative officers. The 
replies have varied from simple state- 
ments that there is no such rule and that 
this is no problem at all at this institu- 
tion to tightly written rules and elaborate 
classification of the degree of relation- 
ship which would limit in some ways the 
equal employment of the second mem- 
ber of the family. 


Analysis of 285 replies 


For purpose of analysis, the 285 re- 
plies have been classified into three 
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categories: Category A—Those institu- 
tions which have no limitation what- 
soever on the employment of more than 
one member of a family; Category B— 
Those institutions which have specific 
institutional legal barriers or firmly es- 
tablished rules against any employment 
of a second member of the family; and 
Category C—Those institutions which 
have no firm rules against the employ- 
ment of a second member of the family 
but have practices which, depending on 
the institutional need, can be adjusted 
either to the employment or nonemploy- 
ment of a second member of the family. 
Of the 285 responses, 158, or 55.4 
percent, said that they had no antinepo- 
tism regulation or practice whatsoever 
(Category A). 
percent, of the AAUW’s 285 replied that 
they have antinepotism regulations (Cat- 
egory B). Those in the AAUW study 
having no firm regulations but having 
practices which become restrictive in 
some situations (Category C) numbered 
52, or 18.2 percent, of the replies. 
These figures are of first importance. 
No antinepotism barrier to faculty serv- 
ice of otherwise qualified women exists 
in over half the institutions. This should 
be solid encouragement to the women 
who have hitherto heard mostly about 
the widespread existence of such rules 
as a barrier. A first suggestion based on 
this report would be that men and 
women need to recheck their informa- 
tion and look about them for the less 
restricted colleges which do exist. That 
the individual may find a position in one 
of these colleges unacceptable on other 
grounds does not affect this point. As 
one of the less restricted colleges said, 
“We benefit, I believe, by the laws of 
nearby institutions which prohibit hus- 
band and wife teams in the same institu- 
tion, because we have at least four quite 
capable faculty members whose hus- 
bands teach in nearby universities.” 
The AAUW figures have additional 


Seventy-five, or 26.3. 
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meaning when analyzed by institutional 
control and by enrollment size. One 
hundred and seventy responses were 
from private institutions and 115 from 
public (see Table 1). 


TaBLe 1: ANALYsis OF 285 RESPONSES BY 
INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 




















Category Private Public Total 
Misccea dundee eee 121 37 158 
viata ienaawery 21 54 75 
De tatatsal tit cane aie: 28 24 52 

NE i whew 170 115 285 


Among the respondents, many fewer 
of the privately controlled institutions 
have a limitation on the employment of 
the second family member than the pub- 
lic ones (42.4 percent against 13 per- 
cent). The reverse is true (7 percent 
against 19 percent) for those having 
specific regulations. This point is even 
more clearly evident if the comparisons 
are made within each type of institution: 
Among the private institutions 71.1 per- 
cent have no limitations (Category A), 
and only 28.8 percent have any type of 
restriction (Categories B and C). Among 
the public institutions, the situation is 
almost completely reversed, 32.1 percent 
in Category A and 67.7 percent in Cate- 
gories B and C. 

The distribution of the 285 replies by 
enrollment size and by control is given in 
Table 2 and adds the information that 
the smaller-sized, privately controlled 
colleges and universities have the more 
liberal policy toward the employment of 
the second family member. Since over 
the country there are more private in- 
stitutions than public ones, this should 
be one factor to encourage married 
women to prepare for college teaching. 


The sample of ninety-five 


The conclusions based on the analysis 
of the 285 total responses are valuable, 
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TaBLe 2: ANALysis OF 285 Responses By CONTROL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL ENROLLMENT SIZE 
Catecory A Catecory B Catecory C 
(N=158) (N=75) (N=S52) 
ENROLLMENT TOTAL 
Private Public Private Private Public 
- GR So pm he er oe 23 0 29 
Rn a Ce Calan & a neon 43 0 57 
icc. cea pcs ane 33 3 67 
| Tree il 11 54 
Se 6 6 42 
I issue x00. d dass cba 5 2 25 
20,000 and over.............. 0 2 11 
ee sist itaweg tas 121 | 37 24 285 








but would be more so if they could be 
said to be typical of American higher 
education open to women. For purpose 
of that comparison, therefore, 95 four- 
year and two-year colleges and univer- 
sities were selected from the 363 to which 
the AAUW wrote. It is believed that 
they constitute a defensible and typical 
sample of American higher education 
open to women. Excluding institutions 
open only to men and those 34 whose 
levels of offering are unusual and are 
designated in the Education Directory, 
1958-59 as “Other,”* women may be 
educated at 1,708 American colleges and 
universities. The sample is representa- 
tive of the 1,708 institutions in diversifi- 
cation of purpose, control, level of 
offering, national enrollment coverage, 
geographic location, and variety in fac- 
ulty size. Certain quantitative factors 
in the sample, such as representation of 
too few junior colleges, overrepresenta- 
tion of the large complex institutions, 
and underrepresentation of the smaller 
private ones, could be improved. But, 
its merits on the qualitative—the more 
significant—side outweigh other factors 
for the purpose of this study.* 


* U.S. Office of Education, Education Direc- 
tory, 1958-59, Part 3: Higher Education ( Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1959), 
pp. 8-9. 

*The advice of Dr. Ray C. Maul of the 


Ninety-one replies (95.7 percent) 
were received from the 95 sample (47 
private and 48 public) institutions. These 
were classified in the same manner as 
were the 285 responses. They are 
charted in Table 3. 

Category A.—Forty-four of these 91 
institutions (48.3 percent) unequivo- 
cally reported that they had neither 
regulations nor practices (Category A) 
which would prevent otherwise qualified 
married women from serving on their 
faculties. It should be noted that in 
this category the larger number is pri- 
vately, rather than publicly, controlled, 
although in the total sample there is one 
less private institution than there are 
public institutions. The percentage of 
Category A institutions in the sample is 
7.1 percent less than the percentage of 
Category A institutions in the total group 
of 285 respondents. Comparisons with 
the two studies mentioned earlier show 
the percentage of Category A institu- 
tions in the AAUW sample to be 5.7 per- 
cent higher than that which Dr. Huff 
reported and 4.8 percent higher than 
that which the Personnel Association 
reported. This could be accounted for 


Research Division of the National Education 
Association in the selection of the 95 is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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TaBLE 3: ANALYsiIs OF 91 RESPONSES FROM SAMPLE OF AMERICAN HiGHER EpucaTiON OPEN TO 








Women, By CoNTROL AND INSTITUTIONAL ENROLLMENT SIZE 























CONTROL | Catecory A Catecory B CatTecory C No REpty 
(N=95) (N==44) (N=32) (N=15) (N==4) 
SIZE 2 = e , aor a a! ras ' 
Private Public | Private | Public | Private | Public Private | Public | Private | Public 
calcite oe |———|- ——|- si oe sctiis Ss es 
200-499. .... ce eee 1 0 1 0 0 0 | Oo 
500-999. . . 15 4 } 1 2 2 2 1 0 1 0 
1,000—1,999 9 4 | 4 1 2 1 3 1 0 1 
2,000-4,999. . 8 17 4 5 1 8 2 4 | 1 0 
5,000-9,999.. . || 3 11 0 + 2 6 1 1 | 0 0 
10,000-19,999 || 5 5 2 1 2 3 1 ot aa 1 
20,000 and 
Es cao 0 5 0 2 0 2 0 1 . | = 
Total | 47 48 28 16 


by the difference in numbers of private 
and public institutions in the three 
studies. 

It is interesting that the vast majority 
of church-related colleges are in this 
category. For example, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive director of the Na- 
_ tional Lutheran Educational Conference, 
stated that in none of the 29 senior and 
10 junior Lutheran colleges and training 
schools and in few of the 18 theological 
seminaries are there any rules or regula- 
tions which would limit teaching by 
qualified women. All the Roman Catho- 
lic institutions in the groups of 285 and 
91—most of them colleges for women, to 
be sure—are in the unrestricted category. 

In any case, analysis of the sample 
backs up the other reports in that there is 
unrestricted opportunity for employ- 
ment of the second member of the family 
in about half the American colleges and 
universities which educate women. 

Reports run from the curt and precise 
through the official to the discursive, fre- 
quently with a gleam of humor. Perhaps 
it is whimsey which compelled so many 
to count the husband and wife teams on 
faculties. Seven seemed a popular num- 
ber and, including relations, as many as 
50 pairs were reported, including two 
pairs of “natural sisters.” Here are a few 
excerpts from these reports. 


We do employ wives. 


[This state college] operates under a policy 
which permits us to employ staff members 
related by blood or marriage . . . it has been 
most advantageous in securing ple with 
excellent qualifications who otherwise might 
not have been available to us. 


[This] state university employs wives of our 
faculty members as teachers, secretaries, 
clerks, etc. We consider ourselves fortunate 
when we are able to find a married couple 
qualified for positions in our institution. We 
have found that it is one of the best ways 
to hold our personnel if we can provide satis- 
factory employment for the man and the 
wife. 


This policy has worked out quite well, and 
the university has been able to secure the 
services of many well-trained and experi- 
enced women for faculty positions. It is our 
feeling here that, with the present shortage 
of competent teaching personnel, well- 
trained faculty wives will provide a source 
of very competent teaching personnel. The 
only objection to this policy is that if the 
husband resigns to take another position, it 
means the loss of two staff members instead 
of one. 


Currently there are three husband and wife 
combinations in this institution. We are 
happy when we can find a wife who may be 
able to participate in the activities of our 
collegiate program; likewise, we are happy 
when we can find a husband who is also 
qualified for employment. 
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We are delighted to have both members of a 
family on our faculty. We have two pro- 
fessors whose wives have the same academic 
rank and we have several others whose wives 
are of a different academic rank. 


I can certainly state that [this] university 
has benefited from such arrangements; and 
we certainly plan to keep this policy in op- 
eration wherever husbands and wives are 
fully qualified for their assigned responsi- 
bilities. 

It is the practice of [this state university] 
to ask the dean, director, or other agency 
head, to file with the recommendation for 
an appointment of the second member of a 
family a specific statement pointing out that 
the recommending head is well aware of the 
potential question of nepotism underlying 
the appointment, to review again the 
qualifications of the individual and to assert 
that it is clear that this second individual is 
under no circumstances being recommended 
because of the fact that the husband, father, 
or other relative is already a member of the 
staff. . . . I would say that we have fifty or 
so such cases on the campus, and have no 
regrets about the decisions we have made 
so far. 


I want to assure you of our interest in your 
program, and that we have been endeavor- 
ing to move in this direction. Here at our 
college there are no regulations against the 
employment of members of the same family. 
Husbands and wives are employed and live 
on our campus as co-workers and there is 
no difference in salary or status as a result 
of the family relationship. 


We have several combinations of husbands 
and wives on the faculty, and each year we 
ask each faculty member we employ to have 
his or her spouse fill out a record indicating 
degree and competencies. This procedure 
helps us locate persons who can help us 
either on a part-time or regular basis. 


The freedom to employ competent 
second family members in the next ten to 
fifteen years was stressed in the follow- 
ing statements by administrators. 


[This college has] rather deliberately 
avoided antinepotism regulations on the as- 
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sumption that our ability to offer employ- 
ment to a couple would be in our favor in 
the coming struggle for good teachers. 


At present we have 3 or 4 faculty wives 
working in the institution. It is my personal 
feeling that this should not only be allowed, 
but encouraged. I do not think higher edu- 
cation in America is in any position to be 
quite so snobbish about this procedure. In- 
deed, after spending the last three months 
trying to corral 12 new faculty members, I 
am convinced that we had best treat such 
procedures as “old hat” and get on with the 
serious problem of finding competent faculty 
personnel. 


You can set me down as one who is dis- 
tinctly sympathetic with a program that 
would provide a place on a college staff for 
a suitably prepared faculty wife. Given the 
teacher shortage which will face the colleges 
increasingly in the coming years, such em- 
ployment might be a contributing solution 
to a difficult problem. 


Perhaps this president may be said to 
have had the last word: 


The institution has avoided hiring married 
couples, however, but does not frown at 
subsequent employment of a qualified per- 
son in a marriage situation . . . the atmos- 
phere here has induced the marriage in the 
last several years of three spinsters and three 
bachelors. One of the women has chosen to 
resign but we continue to employ the other 
two. .. . I agree that it is necessary to utilize 
available woman power. Marriage is no 
good reason for denying a contract to a 
capable person. . . . Reconsideration of this 
matter as well as the possibility of extending 
retirement age seem to me to be important 
considerations for this decade ahead. 


Category B.—Among the 91 institu- 
tions, 9 private and 23 publicly controlled 
institutions (35.1 percent of the replies) 
have specific institutional antinepotism 
rules (Category B). This is a higher per- 
centage than among the 285 replies 
(26.3 percent), but, again, the 91 group 
has a greater number of public institu- 
tions. This means that at present the 
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doors are firmly closed to employment 
of a second family member in about one- 
third of our colleges and universities edu- 
cating women. Another fact about this 
category which must be taken into con- 
sideration is that it has the preponder- 
ance of all public institutions in the 
sample and among the 285, large and 
small, simple and complex. The propor- 
tions are: 50 percent in the 91 sample, 
and 46.9 percent in the 285 group. 

The incidence of these rules could 
prove to have a disproportionately heavy 
influence on the employment of women. 
When one considers that enrollment is 
expected to increase at a greater rate in 
public institutions than in private ones 
and that consequently the demand for 
faculty will increase, 35.1 percent be- 
comes a limitation on employment 
greater than its numerical proportion in 
the sample would indicate. 

The effect may be compounded if pub- 
lic two-year colleges are to be governed 
by these rules. Junior colleges are 
rapidly expanding, they need faculty, 
and, further, they are very conveniently 
located for married women’s employ- 
ment. The situation in these colleges in 
the 91 sample does not presage such re- 
striction. The sample includes three 
public and three private two-year col- 
leges. Only one public college is in Cate- 
gory B, whereas two of each are com- 
pletely open to the employment of the 
second member of the family (Category 
A), and the third private college is in 
the adjustable category (C). It is per- 
haps additionally significant that the 
largest of the public colleges is without 
limitation, while the smallest has the 
tightest restrictions. As stated in a recent 
study of faculty employment practices, 
“It may be that the shortage of junior 
college faculty members which is ex- 
pected to develop in the future will 
encourage more administrators to look 
for women already in their communities 
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as potential instructional personnel.” 7 

Category C.—The third category is 
the most difficult of the three to evaluate 
in relation to the employment on the 
same faculty of more than one member 
of a family because it is the category of 
“practices” but-no “rules.” The ease with 
which these colleges and universities can 
employ or discard these practices in re- 
sponse to employment conditions gives 
this category added and varying impor- 
tance in the evaluation. Understanding 
of this category is essential to a real in- 
sight into what these practices mean for 
the second family member and, indeed, 
into what shifts in the teacher market 
within, say, the number of years it might 
take an interested woman to complete 
her preparation for a second career could 
mean for her college faculty service. 

In the sample, this category was al- 
most equally divided between public (7) 
and private (8) institutions, and it con- 
stitutes 16.4 percent of the replies. Simi- 
larly, in the 285-institution group, Cate- 
gory C constitutes 18.2 percent of the 
total. Both these percentages are much 
lower than the 47.5 percent reported by 
the Personnel Association as having some 
type of limitation. The difference may 
very well be attributed to the fact that 
the Personnel Association classified its 
report in a different fashion. The most 
important point confirmed by the com- 
parison of the sample of 91 with the 
AAUW group of 285 is the stated posi- 
tion on the employment of relatives in 
the public and private institutions. Such 
employment is more often admittedly 
barred in public than in private institu- 
tions. 

Whether this is good or bad from the 
point of view of married women seeking 
college employment is open to interpre- 
tation. It can be argued that the public 


*K. A. Brunner and C. B. Lindquist, “Re- 
cent Faculty and Instructional Practices ‘in 
Junior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1960, p. 337. 
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institutions are and will be the large em- 
ployers of faculty; they will attract 
faculty families in great numbers, with 
consequent frustration to many faculty 
wives. On the other hand, it is often con- 
tended that these limitations, whether 
changeable or unchanging, are not im- 
portant because these institutions gen- 
erate outside and allied enterprises which 
demand the other specialist in the family 
on very favorable terms. True though 
this may be in many instances, it is beside 
the point of opportunity for faculty serv- 
ice. 

Severe employment restrictions in pub- 
lic institutions should not be considered 
too discouraging. It is contended that 
these restrictions are less formidable in 
public institutions than if they ob- 
tained in private institutions because 
voters can be mobilized to effect a change 
more readily than other pressures can be 
brought to bear on the private ones. 
However, the total of positions involved 
in the private institutions is small, and 
they affect fewer persons. Therefore, 
their policies are less important in the 
whole problem of the utilization of quali- 
fied persons than are the policies of the 
larger institutions. 

As has been said, Category C is by na- 
ture a controversial one. The presidents 
constantly repeat that these limitations 
will be used less and less in the next 
fifteen years because of the desperate 
need for qualified faculty. They argue 
that the existence of these practices is in- 
significant, that qualified women should 
expect to have them ignored. As one 
president wrote, “I am sure we will have 
to make more exceptions as the teacher 
situation tightens.” This quotation re- 
veals a second controversy. It is typical 
of many presidents who still consider 
married women as stopgap faculty rather 
than as career personnel, the only status 
which would make the preparation and 
family readjustment worthwhile. 
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Each one of the restrictions on employ- 
ment of the second family member is 
its own potential source of trouble within 
the institution in interpretation, in tim- 
ing, and in administration. One presi- 
dent’s sweeping statement contains all 
the problems: 

. . . no two members of one family should 
be employed on the faculty or staff of 
College. During the last three years, how- 
ever, with the increasing shortage of quali- 
fied college teachers, exceptions have been 
made to this rule. . . . My strong impression 
is that this will shortly become the rule 
rather than the exception. 


The specific restriction upon two mem- 

bers of the same family being in the 
same department will arise increasingly 
in the future, and yet it is one practice to 
which presidents object over and over 
again for reasons which are well known. 
But, as one dean wrote, “it is the rule 
rather than the exception for academic 
couples to have related interests.” There 
is evidence that this pattern of interest 
is continuing. Is this limitation going to 
disappear for some faculty couples and 
not for others? One institution, looking 
back and ahead, wrote: 
Our rule . . . prohibits members of the same 
family from working in the same depart- 
ment. This has been, on the whole, rather 
generously interpreted since we have many 
husband-and-wife and several parent-child 
college employees. 


A large private university wrote that it 
has strong objections to members of the 
same family being in the same depart- 
ment, but that if “such a second ap- 
pointment is made it is usually on a 
voluntary basis, i.e., without salary and 
without a vote in the deliberations of 
the area.” 

As already reported, tenure is the item 
of full faculty status most often withheld 
from the second family member. A 
private woman’s college president stated 
the general attitude: “. . . we have fol- 
lowed a policy of not permitting a hus- 
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band and wife both to attain tenure at 
this institution.” A large state college in 
the South solves this dilemma by ruling 
that “the last employed acquires no rights 
of tenure.” 

A state teachers college in one state, a 
state university in another, and a private 
college in a third spelled the policy out 
in more detail. The private college com- 
ment, without raising the tenure issue 
points out that part-time employment for 
one member is not unknown. 


. . . both a husband and wife may not be 
appointed to permanent unclassified posi- 
tions nor may both earn or hold permanent 
tenure in such positions. In the case of a 
marriage between such staff members both 
of whom have already earned permanent 
tenure, one shall be required to relinquish it. 


Employment of persons from the same eco- 
nomic unit shall be discouraged except when 
it becomes necessary because of the shortage 
of qualified personnel. When such employ- 
ment is necessary the following conditions 
will apply. . . . Persons employed under this 
policy will have the same rights and privi- 
leges as any University employee except that 
tenure will not be extended to a second 
member of a single economic unit. 


. where unmarried members of the staff 
decide to marry . . . they are permitted to 
continue as full-time staff members. 


A variation of this theme is the college 
where normally two members of the 
family are not employed. The president 
of one such writes: 


We have made exceptions . . . for tem- 
porary periods of time. The persons filling 
such positions on a temporary basis are in- 
formed in writing that the probationary 
period leading to tenure will not apply in 
their cases. 


A private college in a Midwestern 
state and a public and a private one in 
another state provide examples of dif- 
ferent emphases in this tenure problem. 


There will be no discrimination against a 
faculty member because of sex, but all will 
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be treated alike in determining salary, ten- 
ure, and promotion. However, tenure will 
not be granted to both husband and wife. 


. . we do not employ husband and wife in 
the same department and only one of them 
can get tenure. Tenure may be given to the 
wife or to the husband, but not to both. 


We make no discrimination whatsoever 
about women in this regard. If we:employ 
a wife, we would not employ her husband. 


Where a system of institutions of 
higher education is involved, this has 
been reported: 


. we have no rules forbidding husbands 
and wives from working in the same system 
or even in the same departments, but we 
do have a practice which would make it 
extremely rare to grant tenure to husbands 
and wives in the same department. 


The temporary character of the em- 
ployment of the second family member is 
often mentioned. Sometimes full-time 
employment must be temporary lest 
tenure become involved,,as a Midwestern 
private college wrote: 


We will not ordinarily employ both husband 
and wife full time in a professional capacity 
at the college; i.e., one involving tenure or 
its equivalent. 


How far this “temporariness” can be 

pushed is well illustrated by the position 
taken by a Southern public institution 
and that taken by a Midwestern univer- 
sity: 
No published statement. . . . It is under- 
stood, however, that husband and wife are 
not employed. We employ [wives] on a 
temporary basis . . . they are not eligible 
for tenure or certain fringe benefits. There 
are a number here who have been teaching 
regularly for several years. 


We have from time to time employed both 
husbands and wives but, also, with one of 
them on a visiting faculty status. Thus, the 
one member was employed on a year-to-year 
basis as necessity dictated. 


Part-time, rather than full-time, em- 
ployment in itself does not seem to be a 
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basic issue, though one faculty member 
reported employment of qualified faculty 
wives “only from quarter to quarter.” 
As stated above, “necessity” seems to de- 
termine that matter. One of the most 
extreme statements sent to the AAUW 
quoted a university faculty handbook: 


The husband or wife of a full-time employee 
of the [university] may not also be em- 
ployed, except when registered as a regular 
student and employed not to exceed the 
equivalent of half time, or in emergency 
service, on the hourly payroll not to exceed 
forty-five days in any one quarter. 


Although part-time and full-time em- 
ployment are frequently mentioned, 
something else is the issue, as illustrated 
in the two college statements below: 


We have been most happy to have particu- 
larly the wives of faculty members available 
for part-time teaching or for full-time teach- 
ing for a short period. In some cases the 
part-time teaching has extended over a pe- 
riod of a number of years. I should, I think, 
be opposed to a practice which weuld 
allow both husband and wife to attain ten- 
ure status on the same faculty. 


The college looks with disfavor on the em- 
ployment of both husband and wife full 
time. Where for special reasons it seems 
desirable to have both on the payroll, the 
general rule is that the employment of the 
two together shall not equal more than 1% 
full-time salaries. 


One of the surprises to AAUW is that 
none of the administrators mentioned 
limitations on the basis of age. Very few 
even referred to “young” women or even 
“mature women,” though the original in- 
quiry specifically mentioned mature mar- 
ried women. Under pressure which has 
forced reconsideration of retired persons 
this battle may be won, at least while 
and where the faculty shortage lasts. 


Conclusion 


From the AAUW’s study of anti- 
nepotism rules in American colleges and 
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universities, several conclusions seem ob- 
vious. First, faculty employment for the 
second family member is officially more 
available than was known, particularly 
in the private colleges. This information 
surely should be circulated more widely 
among the colleges and graduate schools. 
If this fact were better known, husbands 
and wives would take more initiative in 
locating institutions without restrictions. 
Second, rules preventing the employ- 
ment of both husband and wife exist 
most often in public institutions. The 
number of all institutions officially using 
restrictive practices is small, less than 20 
percent. But it should be remembered 
that institutions using rules and practices 
still constitute a real barrier. Consider- 
ing the fact that we are in a period of 
faculty shortage, everything possible 
should be done by educators and lay- 
men to remove “relationship” as the 
barrier to faculty employment. 

Many AAUW replies have stressed the 
difficulties of employing relatives on the 
same faculty: appointment of the unfit, 
jealousy among colleagues, creation of 
a voting bloc, unearned advancement. 
But many more show that these difficul- 
ties can be successfully eliminated. The 
institutions which still have restrictive 
rules or practices might well restudy 
them in the light of the reported experi- 
ence of those without restrictions on the 
employment of either men or women. 

College women are being educated to 
take individual responsibility for creative 
use of their talent and education. Thev 
will want second careers outside the 
home when circumstances permit. They 
will not select faculty careers unless the 
way up the ladder is as open in educa- 
tion as in other professional employment. 
Higher education cannot afford to lose 
in this competition, and it will unless it 
finds satisfactory solutions to the remain- 
ing antinepotism restrictions. 
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HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 


“Time was when no one in an American 
university had any doubts about the uses 
of research. . .. But for some time past, 
doubts have been expressed.” “A large uni- 
versity must maintain, in addition to in- 
structors, a certain number of men whose 
worth lies in productive research rather than 
in teaching. They must be used accord- 
ingly and not, for instance, let loose upon 
freshmen in the most difficult introductory 
course.” “. . . the American university sys- 
tem is built on the two false premises that 
all teachers must add to the existing stock 
of knowledge by research, and that all 
self-respecting institutions fulfill their role 
only by employing productive scholars.” 
. . . “but in college, the research scholar 
clearly cannot hope to make everyone into 
a scholar like himself. He should use his 
knowledge to help make enlightened citi- 
zens. But he considers this beneath him; 
so he goes through the routine of blindly 
scattering the facts in his field, leaving the 
seeds untended, and being pleased with 
himself notwithstanding.” 


HESE are the remarks of Jacques 

Barzun in his well-known Teacher 
in America,’ and they express opinions 
that are certainly not isolated. And Mr. 
Barzun states his attitudes persuasively 
and well. It would be presumptuous to 
do battle with him. But there must be 
some values in the program that he at- 
tacks. Or are research and production 
in certain areas merely a tradition and 
now to be discarded or disassociated 
with the prime business of teaching? 
College and university administrators 
still encourage research and production. 
They still make promotions on the 
strength of productivity, though certainly 


* Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. Pp. 312, 
188, 202, and 203. 
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not on that alone. Perhaps they should 
be shown the error of their ways. 

That the issue is still alive can be seen 
from more recent comments from out- 
side the country. In the London Times 
Literary Supplement of November 6, 
1959, there is an amiable, somewhat 
maternal, article of appraisal of the 
American university entitled “Publish or 
Perish.” The writer says, “The young 
scholar, if he is wise, will neglect the 
teaching duties for which he is paid and 
will devote his time to research in a field 
which his superiors deem important at 
the time.” The writer notes that there is 
competition among American universi- 
ties for scholars with reputations to 
“strengthen the department.” And no 
other possible reasons are suggested. 
And—“The scholar is set up like a grande 
cocotte to shed radiance on the lavish 
protector (the university). The pur- 
chaser (the university ) sincerely believes 
that the scholar’s presence will bring the 
institution not only prestige but some 
mysterious quality inherent in research.” 

There it is. In plain English, the 
entire procedure is dishonest and a sham. 
The teacher’s function is to teach. Schol- 
arship and research are just a sop to the 
administration which is interested mainly 
in prestige. And that sly comparison to 
a grande cocotte would not sound as well 
in Anglo-Saxon English. 

“Time was,” says Mr. Barzun, “when 
no one in an American university had 
any doubts about the uses of research.” 
Just what the uses were is not explained. 
And that seems to be the difficulty. If 


there were some uses and values in the 


* Ibid., p. 312. 
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past, they are probably just as cogent 
now as they were then. 

The teacher engaged in research and 
production seems to take these activities 
as desirable and useful. It does not 
occur to him to defend the obvious. He 
is likely to be inarticulate if asked to 
justify his pattern. We picture him as 
a person so absorbed in collecting, clas- 
sifying, and writing that he lacks skill 
in projection and delivery. He is so 
engrossed in minutiae that he loses per- 
spective and emphasizes details at the 
expense of the totality. His preoccupa- 
tion, carelessness in dress, and eccentrici- 
ties make him inadequate as a teacher. 
This is somewhat distorted because we 
all know profound scholars who are bril- 
liant on the platform. The teaching 
teacher can have the same inadequacies 
quite as well. 

The position of the scholar on the 
highest level is unquestioned. His teach- 
ing may be only in the methods, tech- 
niques, and results of his work. These 
results may appear in published material 
or in the work of his students who ob- 
serve, or work with, him. 

But scholars are the elite, and the vast 
majority of teachers in the college or 
university must work at lower levels and 
with the great majority of the students. 
Should the majority of teachers attempt 
to satisfy their superiors by productivity 
at a sacrifice to their teaching as such? 
But why should there be any conflict 
between research and teaching on any 
level? There are no really good reasons 
for assuming that research and produc- 
tivity are inimical to teaching. It is just 
as reasonable to assume that they may 
even be assets. 

The Ph.D. is, first of all, a research 
degree. In that respect it differs from 
other degrees, even from the A.B. of great 
distinction of the Oxford-Cambridge pat- 
tern. It is an enormously expensive 
degree—expensive to the institution in 
material outlay, expensive to the scholar- 
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director in time and energy, expensive to 
the candidate in time, energy, and 
money. It is, indeed, an admittance card 
to the club of collegiate teachers. But it 
is more than that. It is a contract, im- 
plicit but specific, that the holder of the 
degree will continue to study and pro- 
duce. The production may be in the 
extension and enlargement of the dis- 
sertation. It may be in the breaking-up 
of the dissertation into publishable units. 
Or it may be in the application of tech- 
niques to other phases of the specialty. 

The last possibility seems to be the one 
that offers the most resistance. But it is 
difficult to believe that in any area the 
teacher will find that all questions are 
answered adequately by his predecessors, 
or that many questions are answered at 
all. There are always new situations that 
offer new facets of discussion, and even 
in the oldest disciplines there are always 
re-evaluations, interpretations, and inte- 
grations to be developed. 

To rely entirely on the work of others 
is to relegate one’s own abilities to a sec- 
ondary level. Even the best of authorities 
may neglect the development of certain 
areas of knowledge, and authority is no 
guarantee of infallibility. To challenge, 
or to expand, is the privilege of every fol- 
lower in the field of scholarship. It is a 
privilege that can strengthen his assur- 
ance, but it is not one that need lead to a 
sort of trifling arrogance. On the con- 
trary, this privilege should deepen the re- 
spect for the authority since in expansion 
methods and procedures can be more in- 
timately understood. 

The process of challenge, or expansion, 
cannot be undertaken without consider- 
able care and precision. The published 
work, assuming it passes the scrutiny of 
the editor, will be exposed to the view of 
colleagues—superiors, peers, and the sus- 
picious—who are not quite the same as 
students in the familiar audience. False 
assumptions, sloppy generalizations, ref- 
erences to faulty sources will not be toler- 
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ated. The action is rigorously disciplinary, 
but it is a healthy discipline and a self- 
discipline. 

The teaching teacher will protest that 
his workload does not permit the luxury 
of research. No teacher would admit, 
however, that he does not continue to 
study and grow in his own field. It is only 
the idea of a published contribution for 
which there is not sufficient time. The ac- 
tual organization and writing may, in 
many or even in most instances, have to 
be done in those intervals that are usually 
considered as vacation periods. Some 
sacrifices will have to be made, but they 
need not be oppressive. Another obstacle 
is that library resources may not be ade- 
quate. Only a few great libraries are 
really adequate, and not even these en- 
tirely so. But there are the facilities of 
the interlibrary loan, of the microfilm, of 
the visit to a larger depository of mate- 
rial, which can be a stimulating experi- 
ence in itself. 

In general, there has been little or no 
criticism of investigation in the sciences, 
no matter how trivial or irrelevant it may 
seem. The startling by-products and the 
end results of pure research are well 
known and appreciated. And the vital im- 
portance of pure science becomes in- 
creasingly apparent to the most innocent 
layman. To follow similar procedures in 
the humanities has, however, been criti- 
cized frequently and over a considerable 
span of time. There is more than a little 
justification in this criticism. Teachers 
in the humanities have, in the past, been 
perhaps overawed by the success and 
prestige of their associates in the sciences 
and thus have turned to studies and tech- 
niques that scarcely seem consistent with 
the avowed values of their subject mat- 
ter. Yet, even in the humanities, what 
may seem to fall in the realm of pure 
research may have—as in the case of the 
sciences—uses and values not imme- 
diately anticipated. 

Perhaps it is pardonable now to turn 
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from a general evaluation of the whole 
subject and to speak from personal ex- 
perience, frankly and subjectively. The 
writer of these lines is a teacher of the hu- 
manities and specializes in the most an- 
cient and worked-over subject, that of 
the classical antiquities. 

As in many other fields, German schol- 
ars were, especially in the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth century, the leaders 
and teachers of classical philologists and 
archaeologists in America and elsewhere. 
In the course of time an amazing amount 
of loose material was carefully collected, 
classified, and published in reference 
books and journals of every kind and de- 
scription. Manuscripts of ancient authors 
of scarcely any discernible importance 
were collated and editions printed. Vast 
volumes were filled with inscriptions that 
seemed relevant to nothing whatsoever of 
present, or of possible future, signifi- 
cance. 

Among the inscriptions collected and 
published were a number, quite a number 
in fact, that related to an edict issued by 
the Roman emperor Diocletian, a.p. 301. 
In 1893 two leading German scholars, one 
of them the eminent Theodor Mommsen, 
published a more extensive separate col- 
lection of the inscriptions of the edict. Al- 
most a half-century later Professor Tenny 
Frank and his associates at Johns Hop- 
kins compiled and published a five-vol- 
ume survey of the economy of ancient 
Rome. In the fifth volume (and as a 
doctoral dissertation of one of Professor 
Frank’s students) appeared the final as- 
semblage and classification of all known 
inscriptions pertaining to Diocletian’s 
edict. The edict was a maximum price 
and wage scale itemization for more than 
a thousand commodities and occupations 
but thus far only a matter perhaps of 
antiquarian interest. 

Then came the era of our own wartime 
price regulations, and the edict took on 
what might seem to be a new significance. 
To this writer it seemed a topic of inter- 
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est, at least for his colleagues, and a study 
was made of the situation that brought 
about the edict of a.v. 301 together 
with a translation of the ancient values 
into dollars and cents and a listing of 
selected commodities and occupations. 
Several conclusions were then possible— 
one, that the standard of living in the 
Roman empire at the beginning of the 
fourth century was not as good, by half, 
as that of modern America in spite of the 
apparently fantastic low cost of foods, 
goods, and services. Since the edict of 
Diocletian failed in a short time, it could 
also be suggested that socioeconomic 
measures for the common good are not 
necessarily successful even under the 
most authoritarian auspices. An informed 
and at least quasi-intelligent recipient of 
the benefits is also necessary. 

These are not exactly earth-shaking 
conclusions, but they have had the merit 
of some originality, backed by specific 
and sufficient evidence. The preparation 
of the paper (and it was published) re- 
quired a great deal of incidental study 
and investigation that deepened, if it did 
not precisely open, the writer's knowl- 
edge of this particular age and its culture. 
The preparation and publication of this 
study did not—emphatically—make its 
author a better teacher than his nonpro- 
ductive colleagues. It did—and just as 
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emphatically—make him a better teacher 
than he would be without this and simi- 
lar efforts. And it demonstrates the great 
debt that must: be recorded for those 
meticulous and tireless researchers and 
producers of published works who pre- 
ceded him—those who seemed, inciden- 
tally, to be compiling material as a con- 
tribution to pure, and apparently useless, 
research. 

All administrators may not agree, but 
one candid member of this group asserts 
that the productivity of members of his 
faculty gives him an objective yardstick 
in making promotions which all adminis- 
trators, by and large, hope to give deserv- 
ing teachers. It would be untrue to say 
that productive teachers are better than 
their colleagues who are unquestionably 
excellent teachers and who often contrib- 
ute invaluable extra services of other 
kinds to the academic community. Ad- 
ministrators, moreover, do not neglect 
these other constituents. But it is still the 
base of this argument that the profession 
of teaching should include demonstra- 
tion, by production in the field, of some- 
thing more than classroom activity and 
extracurricular services. It is not a ques- 
tion of publish or perish, as our English 
critic would have it, but rather publish 
and teach—better, far better, than you 
otherwise would be capable of doing. 








Salaries of College and University Professors 
by Rank, Institutional Size, and Control 


LOUIS A. D’AMICO 


ALARY, tuition and fees, and room and 
board data received from 1,433 col- 
leges and universities appear in Higher 
Education Planning and Management 
Data, 1959-60. This publication provides 
administrators and others interested in 
the status of higher education with nor- 
mative data useful in budget-making and 
other planning activities. Since salary 
data are of more than casual interest to 
faculty personnel, and because the distri- 
bution of the above report was somewhat 
limited, a more detailed analysis of the 
salary data was made for the purpose of 
presenting it to a wider audience. 
This paper deals with the average sal- 
aries of college and university faculty 
personnel in 1,018 colleges and universi- 
ties, excluding those in 415 junior col- 
leges. Salaries of faculty in professional 
schools were also excluded. The paper is 
an analysis of the salary data in the Bokel- 
man study and deals with: (1) a com- 
parison of average salaries of faculty per- 
sonnel by rank, size of institution, and 
institutional control; (2) a comparison of 
average salaries of faculty to average of 
all ranks (ratios) by institutional size and 
control. Comparisons are made for fac- 
ulty on 9-10 month salary basis and those 
on an 11-12 month basis. 


Comparison of average salaries— 
all ranks 


An inspection of Figure 1 reveals that 
with the exception of the average salaries 


*W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Education 
Planning and Management Data, 1959-60, U.S. 
Office of Education Circular 614 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960), 104 pp. 


paid to faculty personnel in public insti- 
tutions with enrollments of below 500 
(the small number of faculty may in part 
account for this ), the average 9-10 month 
salaries of faculty in public and private 
institutions increased with the size of 
the institutions. Public institutions with 
enrollments of under 5,000 students paid 
higher 9-10 month average salaries than 
private institutions of that size. Private 
institutions with 5,000 or more students 
paid higher average 9-10 month salaries 
than public institutions of that size. The 
average 9-10 month salary of total 
faculty personnel in public institutions 
was $7,070, exceeding the average of all 
faculty in private institutions by $450. 
The range in average salaries in public 
institutions varied from $5,910 for insti- 
tutions with 500-999 students to $7,710 
for those having 10,000 students or more. 
In private institutions the range was from 
$5,140 for faculty teaching in institutions 
with under 500 students to $7,870 for 
those teaching in institutions with 10,000 
or more students. 

The average salaries of faculty on an 
11-12 month basis (see Figure 1) also 
increased with the size of the institution. 
Average 11-12 month salaries in public 
institutions with enrollments of 500-999, 
2,500-4,999, 5,000-9,999 and 10,000 and 
over were higher than the average sal- 
aries in private institutions of the same 
sizes. Private institutions with 1,000- 
2,499 students had a higher average 
salary rate than did public institutions 
of that size. Both public and private 
institutions with enrollments of 5,000- 
9,999 paid their faculty personnel ap- 
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s Public institutions 


Cj private institutions 


Number of 
faculty 


Enroll- 
ments 


$7710} ae 198 960} 
oe | __se320 


16 ,554 
5,000 


10,192 
5,127 


8,623 
2,477 


6,028 
7,475 


1,560 
5,350 


282 
2,571 


43,239 
28 ,000 


(Thousands of dollars) 


9-10 months 


1l-12 months 


Average Salaries 


Fic. 1.—Number of faculty, average 9-10 and 11-12 month salaries in public and 
private institutions, by enrollment size. Source: W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Educa- 
tion Planning and Management Data, 1959-60, U.S. Office of Education Circular 614 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960). 


proximately the same average salaries 
($8,630 and $8,580). 

The average 11-12 month salary of 
faculty personnel in public institutions 
was $8,350, exceeding that of faculty in 
private institutions by $1,160. The range 
in average 11-12 month salaries in public 
institutions varied from $6,510 for insti- 
tutions with 500 or below students to 
$8,960 for institutions with 10,000 or 


more students. In private institutions 
the range was from $5,330 for faculty 
in institutions with under 500 students 
to $8,580 for those in institutions with 
enrollments of 5,000-9,999. 


Comparison of average salaries by rank 


As can be seen in Table 1, the average 
9-10 month salaries of professors in 
private institutions were higher than the 
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Salaries of College and University Professors 


average salaries of professors in public 
institutions in four of the six enrollment 
categories. The average salaries of all 
the ranks below professor, however, were 
higher in public institutions in all six 
enrollment categories, except salaries of 
associate professors in institutions with 
5,000-9,999 students. The differences be- 
tween the average salaries of associate 
professors, assistant professors, and in- 
structors were considerably smaller than 
the differences in salaries between pro- 
fessors and associate professors. This 
difference increased with enrollment 
category size for both public (institu- 
tions below 500 excepted) and private 
institutions. 

For three of five enrollment categories 
the average 11-12 month salaries of pro- 
fessors in public institutions were higher 
than those of professors in private insti- 
tutions of the same size. With minor 
fluctuations, the average 11-12 month 
salaries of associate professors, assistant 
professors, and instructors in public in- 
stitutions were higher than the salaries 
of those in private institutions. 

The difference in the average salary 
by faculty rank was largest between pro- 
fessors and associate professors, this dif- 
ference being considerably larger for 
those on an 11-12 month salary basis. 
As was found for 9-10 month average 
salaries, and even to a higher degree, 
the difference between the two ranks was 
larger with increasing enrollments. The 
differences between the average salaries 
of associate professors, assistant profes- 
sors, and instructors on an 11-12 month 
basis were considerably less than that 
between professors and associate profes- 
sors. 


Ratio of average faculty salary by rank 
to average of fotal 


To obtain a more meaningful com- 
parison of faculty salaries, an indicator 
was used that was based on the extent 
to which the average salary of a given 
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faculty rank compared to the average 
salary of all faculty by size of institution 
and by control. This indicator was de- 
rived by dividing the average salaries of 
professors, associate professors, assistant 
professors, and instructors by the average 
salary of the four faculty ranks combined 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. In 
essence, then, such an indicator shows 
the relationship of average faculty sal- 
aries by rank to the average of all ranks 
combined. For the sake of brevity, this 
indicator is called the “rank-total salary 
ratio,” or RTSR. 

An inspection of Figure 2 shows that 
the RTSR’s of 9-10 month salaries in 
public institutions were: professors—132; 
associate professors—105; assistant pro- 
fessors—95; and instructors—74. The 
RTSR’s of 9-10 month salaries by size 
of public institution showed that for 
professors there was an 11-point drop 
between institutions with below 500 
students and those with 1,000-2,499 en- 
rollments, and an increase of 18 points 
to 140 between institutions having 1,000- 
2.499 and those having 10,000 or more 
students. For associate professors in 
public institutions on a 9-10 month salary 
basis, the RTSR’s were fairly constant 
at the 105 mark. For assistant professors, 
the RTSR’s rose slightly between the two 
smallest enrollment categories and grad- 
ually decreased to 91 for institutions with 
10,000 or more students. For instructors 
there was a sharper decrease between 
the smallest sized institution and the 
largest sized institution, the RTSR’s 
varving from 90 to 69. 

The RTSR’s of 9-10 month salaries in 
private institutions were: professors— 
134; associate professors—101; assistant 
professors—86; and instructors—73. The 
RTSR’s of 9-10 month salaries in private 
institutions by size showed that for pro- 
fessors there was a 21-point continuous 
increase between the smallest sized and 
the largest sized institutions. For as- 
sociate professors there was a slight but 
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Fic. 2.—Rank-total salary ratio, 9-10 and 11-12 month salaries, in public and private institu- 
tions, by enrollment size. Source: Same as for Fig. 1. 


gradual decrease between institutions 
with below 500 enrollments and those 
with enrollments of 10,000 or more. For 
assistant professors the RTSR’s decreased 
from 93 to 80, the sharpest drop taking 
place in institutions that had from 2,500- 
4.999 students to those with 10,000 or 
more students. For instructors in private 
institutions, the RTSR’s decreased from 
83 to 66 between those with under 500 
students and those with 10,000 students 
or more. 

The RTSR’s for 11-12 month salaries 
in public institutions were: professors— 
119; associate professors—99; assistant 
professors—84; and instructors—70. The 
RTSR’s of faculty on 11-12 month basis 
in public institutions were generally 
lower than the 9-10 month RTSR’s for 
public institutions for each faculty rank. 
The two exceptions were for associate 


professors in institutions with 2,500-4,999 
and for instructors in institutions with. 
1,000-2,499 students. The 11-12 month 
RTSR’s of private institutions were larger 
than the 9-10 month RTSR’s in eight 
of twenty-four comparisons by enroll- 
ments. 


Ratio of full professors’ salaries to 
instructors’ salaries 


A measure of how the average salaries 
of instructors compared with the average 
salaries of full professors, by institutional 
size and control, was obtained by divid- 
ing the average salaries of instructors 
into the average salaries of full profes- 
sors. This ratio, using the average sal- 
aries of instructors as a base, shows the 
extent that the average salaries of full 
professors were larger, percentagewise, 
than were the average salaries of in- 
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structors. These data appear in Table 2. 

As can be seen in Table 2, full profes- 
sor-instructor salary ratios for both 9-10 
month and 11-12 month bases in private 
institutions were somewhat higher than 
the ratios in public institutions. In public 
institutions the average salaries of profes- 
sors, whether on a 9-10 or an 11-12 
month basis, were 78 percent higher than 
those of instructors. For faculty in pri- 
vate institutions, full professors on a 9-10 
month basis had average salaries that 
were 83 percent higher than the average 
salaries of instructors, and full professors 
on an 11-12 month basis had average 
salaries that were 81 percent higher than 
those of instructors. 

It is interesting to note that generally 
the full professor-instructor salary ratios 
progressively increase with size of en- 
rollments. The 9-10 month average sal- 
aries of full professors in public and 
private institutions with below 500 stu- 
dents were 47 and 44 percent higher, 
respectively, than those of instructors in 
institutions of that size. On the other 
hand, full professors on a 9-10 month 
salary basis in public and private insti- 
tutions with 10,000 students and over had 
average salaries that were 96 and 110 
percent higher, respectively, than in- 
structors in institutions of that size. The 
11-12 month full professor-instructor sal- 
ary ratios ranged from 1.44 to 1.90 in 


Private INSTITUTIONS 


public institutions (enrollments ranging 
from 500-999 to 10,000 and over); and 
from 1.36 to 1.80 in private institutions 
(enrollments ranging from below 500 to 
10,000 and over). 


Summary 


Inasmuch as the distribution of Plan- 
ning and Management Data, 1959-60 
was somewhat limited, a more detailed 
analysis of faculty salaries was made. It 
was felt that such an analysis would be 
of interest to persons teaching in colleges 
and universities. On the basis of faculty 
salary data provided to the U.S. Office 
of Education by 1,018 colleges and uni- 
versities, it was found that: 

1. The size of average faculty salaries 
was directly related to the size of the 
institutions. 

2. The largest difference between the 
average salaries of any two faculty ranks 
existed between full professor and as- 
sociate professor. 

3. The average salaries of full profes- 
sors on a 9-10 month salary basis were 
from 47 to 96 percent higher than those 
of instructors in public institutions, and 
from 44 to 110 percent higher than those 
of instructors in private institutions. 

4. Over-all, average salaries paid to 
faculties in public institutions tended 
to be somewhat larger than those paid 
to faculties in private institutions. 





A New-Old Look in Air Force Officer Education 


COL. ROLAND W. BOUGHTON, USAF 


_— the last fifty years American 
colleges have tried to keep pace 
with the demands of our fast-moving 
culture by proliferating the older profes- 
sional and cultural disciplines into a num- 
ber of narrow, specialized degree pro- 
grams. These are bewildering in their 
variety, both technical and nontechnical. 
Colleges have crammed more and more 
specialized material into the four-year 
time scale for the bachelor’s degree. The 
inevitable result has been that much 
broad cultural content has been forced 
out of college study programs to make 
way for ever-greater amounts of utili- 
tarian, job-readying course content. A 
few colleges have faced this problem 
foursquare by expanding a few of their 
bachelor programs to five years. In so 
doing they try to serve two masters— 
providing increased specialized knowl- 
edge, and at the same time adhering to 
older standards of liberal, growth-foster- 
ing education. 

It would seem that the four-year un- 
dergraduate college program must even- 
tually give way to longer periods of 
higher education in preparation for the 
more complex demands of working and 
living, but it may be many years before 
this pattern becomes widely accepted 
and implemented. Until this or some 
other pattern which meets enough of the 
demands for both general and specialized 
education becomes generally applied, 
there is grave doubt as to whether or 
not large segments of our nation’s future 
college-trained leaders will be educated 
to achieve their full lifetime growth 
potential. 

It becomes very hard in this present 
situation to recruit adequately educated 


men, in sufficient numbers, for careers 
as Air Force officers. As far ahead as 
one can see, the Air Force needs a yearly 
input of several thousand new career 
officers to man the future leadership and 
management echelon of its huge, war- 
ready forces. The Air Force Academy 
is set up to provide between five hundred 
and six hundred officers per year; most 
of the remainder must come from the 
Air Force ROTC program, with units at 
some one hundred and seventy-five civil- 
ian colleges throughout the country. It is 
true that the Air Force needs large num- 
bers of college graduates who have spe- 
cialized in specific career fields, mainly 
technical and scientific, to satisfy its 
immediate needs for occupational spe- 
cialists. But in the long run the Air 
Force will need, as the base of selection 
for its top command and staff echelon, 
officers who are broadly and deeply edu- 
cated—personally as well as profession- 
ally. 

Questions: Can the Air Force develop 
this selection base, at taxpayers’ expense, 
by trying to remake over-in-age-and- 
grade professional specialists into top 
commanders and managers? Or should 
the Air Force try to establish the founda- 
tion of its future top echelon by bringing 
into its officer ranks a large number of 
voung professionals who are broadly and 
culturally educated for careers of mili- 
tary leadership? The Air Force Academy 
program appears to be a definite com- 
mitment of the Air Force to the rationale 
suggested by the latter question. If this 
be valid, then it may also be advisable 
to bring into the Air Force officer corps 
a strong complementary contingent of 
young careerists whose academic educa- 
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tion is basically similar to that offered 
by the Air Force Academy, but whose 
college experiences have been gained in 
the permissive, free-wheeling climate of 
the civilian college campus. 

If universities and colleges are a good 
source of broadly educated officers, what, 
then, should be the objectives of a college 
curriculum which aims at developing 
potential Air Force career officers? To 
answer this, one must try to satisfy both 
the proper requirements of liberal educa- 
tion and the needs of the Air Force. Is 
there not some common ground on which 
educational standards and Air Force 
needs may meet? Happily, these two 
demands may turn out to be much more 
nearly compatible than it would super- 
ficially appear. 

The aims of a liberal college education 
have been stated many different ways; 
several traditionally divergent educa- 
tional philosophies are represented in the 
stated aims of various colleges. This 
article is not meant to serve as a forum 
for arguing the same old issues for the 
n-thousandth time. Instead we will beg 
the question and adopt the general edu- 
cational aims of nonsectarian liberal arts 
colleges. 

These colleges endeavor to train a 
student so that he can understand, adjust 
to, and thus live and work effectively 
in, four interacting environments: physi- 
cal, biological, social, and vocational. To 
do this, these colleges impose certain 
requirements in all their degree pro- 
grams, calling for basic coverage in those 
subject areas which are needed for the 
student to develop personal effectiveness 
in all four milieus. 

To attack the problem from the second 
point of view, that of the needs of the 
Air Force, we must answer the question: 
What attributes and potentialities must 
the young officer possess—personal, pro- 
fessional, vocational, and avocational— 
in order that he be basically equipped 
for a career of maximum effectiveness 
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and growth? This question is broad, 
complex, and controversial. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion on specifics exist among 
experienced senior Air Force officers. 
But most of them agree that several 
fundamental abilities are needed. At the 
risk of putting words in the mouths of 
others, I will try to draw a brief word pic- 
ture of the “model” young career officer. 

First of all, he must be a potentially 
effective leader. He must possess knowl- 
edge of, and insight into, human nature, 
enough skill in human relations to gen- 
erate and manage a willing, cooperative 
team effort. He must be purposeful and 
self-directing; he must be a capable, 
resourceful problem-solver; and he must 
possess a flexible, inquiring, objective 
attitude of mind, capable of gathering 
and weighing evidence, making wise and 
valid judgments, and adapting to chang- 
ing times and circumstances. He must 
be a clear and skillful communicator: his 
goals and decisions will be no more ef- 
fective than his ability to transmit his 
ideas and intents to others. He must 
have a broad understanding of the physi- 
cal world and of the principles and mech- 
anisms which underlie modern military 
technology and the operation of aero- 
space age weapon systems. He must be 
generally familiar with the world of man 
—its history, its geography, and its social, 
political, and economic institutions and 
processes. He must look on his college 
education as the starting point of lifelong 
self-study, inquiry, and personal growth. 
Finally, he must have great personal integ- 
rity and dedication to the public welfare. 

These specifications are exacting. 
Many will say, however, that some es- 
sential elements are omitted. One ob- 
vious omission, of course, is that the man 
must be prepared educationally to enter 
some specific career field in the Air 
Force: in other words, he must major 
in something. True, this requirement 
was omitted from the list of specifications 
intentionally, in order to emphasize one 
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basic contention: The above personal 
attributes are needed in every career 
officer, regardless of his occupational 
specialty. A second claim is that his 
college education should not aim at train- 
ing him in a specialization to make him 
job-ready at the entry level in his career 
field—especially if the requirements con- 
flict with the adequate coverage needed 
to develop his personal attributes. The 
common experiences of Air Force officers 
demonstrates the need for the listed per- 
sonal attributes and support the con- 
tention that a young officer need not be 
specifically j@b-trained in college. 

The importance of leadership skill 
needs little justification. Every duty as- 
signment the career officer will hold, with 
the possible exception of his first, will 
place him over others, either in full com- 
mand or in managerial or staff super- 
vision. Self-direction and problem-solv- 
ing ability are also generally recognized 
as necessary traits of any professional 


person, military or civilian; their impor- 
tance is greatly intensified for the Air 
Force officer, in view of the neck-and- 
neck race in aerospace technology and 
the continuous requirement for almost 


instantaneous war-readiness. The same 
can be said for communication skills: 
there is no room for fuzziness or mis- 
understanding in the Air Force under its 
current and future pressures. 

A basic understanding of the physical 
sciences and their Air Force applications 
is vital to most Air Force officers. The 
jet aircraft pilots, the missilemen. the 
tactical unit commanders, the mainte- 
nance officers, the technical supplv of- 
ficers, the operations and _ intelligence 
staff officers, the communicators—all 
these and many more in the Air Force 
structure need a broad fundamental 
knowledge of mathematics and the basic 
physical sciences, the principles of which 
underlie all scientific degree specialties. 

General knowledge of human society 
is equally essential. Many of the policies, 
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decisions, and actions of Air Force 
commanders and staff officers are fraught 
with political, sociological, or economic 
implications. The world-wide deploy- 
ment of Air Force units and the very 
nature of Air Force operations in the 
aerospace age require that every officer 
in a responsible position understand the 
world’s geography, its peoples, their gov- 
ernments and institutions—and the inter- 
actions of Air Force activities with these. 
Every officer must represent the Air 
Force and his country to good advantage, 
both on and off the job, at duty stations 
the world over. 

Must the new Air Force career officer 
be a job-ready specialist? A survey of 
initial career experiences of most of these 
young men indicates that he need not 
be. For the next several years, at least, 
about half of these young officers will be 
trained as pilots and navigators. The 
pilots will undergo more than two years 
of continuous, concentrated flight train- 
ing at a cost of about $250,000 each 
before they achieve combat-ready pro- 
ficiency. The navigators will also un- 
dergo similarly long and concentrated 
technical training. For their first years 
of service, at least, they will perform 
cockpit or aircrew duties interspersed 
with command responsibility or staff 
work in activities directly related to flight 
operations. Their later careers will in 
most cases lead to progressively higher 
levels of activity with broader areas of 
responsibility. These duties will require 
more general background and less spe- 
cialized working knowledge. The pilot 
does not have to be an aeronautical or 
mechanical engineer, nor does the navi- 
gator need a degree in electronics. True, 
this specialized training would help 
either initially, but it becomes less and 
less important as time goes on. A basic, 
theoretical understanding of the physical 
sciences involved will stand them in good 
stead. 

The same appears to be largely true 








































of many nonflying career fields. The 
Air Force operates a wide variety of 
officer specialist schools which train 
these men for duty in career fields such as 
supply, maintenance, procurement, arma- 
ment, personnel work, intelligence, ad- 
ministrative services, and many others. 
In most of these areas, except for a few 
highly specialized ones, Air Force officers 
are fully as concerned with management 
and personnel administration as they are 
with highly technical aspects of their 
area of activity. They do not perform 
specialized work themselves; rather, they 
coordinate and supervise the efforts of 
specialists under them. Even in such 
highly technical fields as those one finds 
in research and development, most actual 
research work is done by civilian engi- 
neers or scientists, either government 
employees or members of civilian firms 
under research contracts. Air Force of- 
ficers in this field usually do liaison work 
or coordinate the efforts of specialists; 
their educational background needs are 
more likely to call for general under- 
standing of several related fields than for 
narrow specialization in one. 

Evidence from the world of business 
and industry appears to corroborate the 
career value of such degree programs 
as these to the civilian professional man. 
For example, the General Electric Com- 
pany, in an information bulletin entitled 
“What They Think of Their Higher Edu- 
cation,” reported the results of an opinion 
survey of its college-educated employees. 
Both engineers and nonengineers as a 
whole recommended a broad liberal arts 
program with about equal emphasis on 
each of the four major study areas of 
science, social sciences, humanities, and 
business. Specific subject areas singled 
out as most valuable included communi- 
cation (written and oral), physics, math- 
ematics, economics, and understanding 
people. 

How, then, can Air Force career re- 
quirements be correlated with the gen- 
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erally accepted broad aims of higher 
education? In an attempt to do this, 
the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Kentucky has inaugurated 
two sequences of courses with a major 
in aerospace science. The common ob- 
jective of these programs is to develop 
college-educated officers who possess 
maximum career potential in the major 
field of their principal aptitudes and in- 
terests. To achieve this end, these 
courses have three aims: (1) to lay a 
broad foundation of general knowledge 
and understanding in those subject areas 
needed by all career Air Force officers; 
(2) to provide an opportunity to spe- 
cialize in some general area of knowledge 
of the student’s main interest and apti- 
tude, sufficient to prepare him for work 
in some broad Air Force officer career 
field; and (3) to give the student ade- 
quate opportunity to develop his skill 
at leadership, management, and human 
relations through study and practice. 
The two programs were developed 
because of the basic differences between 
technical and nontechnical career fields, 
as well as the corresponding groupings 
of most student aptitudes. The bachelor 
of arts degree program is designed for 
the student whose main abilities lie in 
nontechnical areas; it emphasizes the 
humanities and social studies. The 
bachelor of science program, on the other 
hand, concentrates on mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Both courses of 
study, however, contain basic coverage 
in the opposite general subject area, as 
well as the undergraduate degree re- 
quirements of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. That is, the B.A. program calls 
for 29 semester hours of work in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, while 
the B.S. program requires 51 semester 
hours of the humanities and _ social 
studies. Both courses of study include 
the current Air Force ROTC generalized 
curriculum, enriched by individual study 
courses in the senior year. ; 
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Both programs more than satisfy the 
college’s lower-division requirements, 
which include 12 hours of physical and 
biological science and two years of a 
foreign language. Coverages of selected 
subject areas are summarized in the 
tabulation below: 

B.A. Program B.S. Program 

Subject Areas (Semester Hours ) 
Aerospace science ... 24 24 
Physical sciences .... 29 58 
Biological sciences ... 8 8 
Social studies ....... 38 21 
Humanities .. oes 30 
Electives 0 
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Both programs, it will be observed, 
call for considerably more than the mini- 
mum four-year 120-semester-hour total 
of work usually required for liberal arts 
degrees. The gifted student may enrich 
his program in some area of primary 
interest through accumulating, either by 


attending summer school or by over- 
loading, up to about 160 semester hours 
of work. 
The amount of coverage in certain 
specific areas of interest is as follows: 
Area B.A. Program B.S. Program 
(Semester Hours) 
Communication skills 
(including English) 12 9 
Leadership, managément, 
and human relations 
Academic work y 
Laboratory work.... 3 3 
Philosophy, logic, and 
7 


How can the AFROTC cadet in a 
civilian college be given a chance to 
develop into a professional Air Force 
officer? The student’s opportunity to de- 
velop leadership and management skills 
needs some elaboration. The leadership 
laboratory phase of the AFROTC cur- 
riculum includes one hour per week of 
practical work in leadership develop- 
ment throughout all four years. The first 
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two years are given mainly to “follower- 
ship,” with the first real taste of leader- 
ship being encountered in the sophomore 
year. The last two years, on the other 
hand, are devoted to the practice of lead- 
ership, in a series of positions of com- 
mand and staff responsibility. Naturally 
in the last two years considerably more 
personal effort is required outside of lab- 
oratory periods. 

To provide the structure for this per- 
sonal development, students are organ- 
ized into a cadet wing which parallels 
Air Force patterns of organization. This 
cadet wing is almost entirely self-run by 
the leadership echelon: the cadet officer 
group plans and carries out the required 
training program, following general poli- 
cies and directives issued by the com- 
mandant of cadets acting as a higher 
military headquarters. Cadet officers in- 
struct, evaluate peers and subordinates, 
determine promotions and duty assign- 
ments, decide on needed disciplinary 
measures by means of deliberations of 
boards of cadet officers, and perform 
many other Air Force officer functions 
in capsule form. During his upper two 
years each cadet is successively assigned 
to a balanced array of command and 
staff responsibilities which roughly par- 
allels his probable future experiences as 
an officer of the United States Air Force. 
These duty assignments are rotated eight 
times during his junior and senior years. 
Outstanding sophomores are promoted 
to cadet officer rank in advance of their 
contemporaries, thereby reinforcing their 
opportunity to develop their special lead- 
ership potential. 

In this practical milieu the prospective 
Air Force officer is given an opportunity 
to apply his theoretical knowledge of the 
behavioral sciences to operating situa- 
tions. Responsibility is placed squarely 
on his shoulders and those of his peers, 
rather than his being nursed along on a 
spoon-feeding formula. Operative leader- 
ship is a hard, practical skill which in 
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the long run must be learned in a free- 
wheeling, rough-and-tumble crucible 
containing human personalities which in- 
teract both in concert and in conflict. 
The more of this the cadet can learn 
before being commissioned, the better 
off he is—and the Air Force as well. 
One other test of adequacy to which 
these courses of study must be put is that 
of their capacity to lay the groundwork 
for later graduate training in fields im- 
portant to the Air Force. In published 
career management policies and guide- 
lines,’ the Air Force has established am- 
bitious long-term educational objectives 
for all elements of its career officer corps. 
These aims call for graduate training to 
the master’s level for nearly all officers 
who some day may rise to intermediate 
and higher levels of command authority 
or staff responsibility, and for education 
to the doctoral level for a small percent- 
age in many career areas. These targets 
are not part of a set program; they rep- 
resent the ideal situation toward which 
the Air Force will strive in the long run. 
Happily, Kentucky's Air Science major 
programs prepare the undergraduate 
student to achieve these ends. Several 


*“Forecast of Officer Educational Require- 
ments,” Air Force Personnel Newsletter, Octo- 
ber 1959 (DCS/Personnel, Headquarters, USAF, 
Washington 25, D.C.). 
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broad options have been developed in 
selected areas of concentration so as to 
better align the offerings with both stu- 
dent aptitudes and more specific Air 
Force needs. 

To provide an adequate program for 
superior students, a selected group of 
enrichment sequences has been worked 
up which can tie in with the Honors 
Program of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In addition, one or more proposed 
integrated five-year or six-year courses 
of study are being developed which, if 
approved, would lead successively to 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

At the present time there is no valid 
way of judging the long-term worth of 
these courses of study. So far, only one 
student of the program is now on duty 
with the Air Force. Although he made 


only a somewhat better-than-average 
academic record as a student, he demon- 
strated outstanding leadership potential; 


he was selected to be cadet wing com- 
mander in the fall of his senior year by 
a board of cadet officers, and was promi- 
nent in campus social and student gov- 
ernment activities. The only real test of 
the worth of these programs, however, 
will be in a continuing scrutiny of the 
quality and career potential of its prod- 
ucts as shown by their performance as 
Air Force officers over a period of years. 
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MICHIYA SHIMBORI 


OOK AT a traveler’s guide in an ordi- 
nary newspaper. To cite only a few 
examples: “Starliner to Europe, 3 weeks, 
Ist class hotels. France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, England. From $510.” “Eu- 
rope, from $745. 11 countries.” Again, 
you will find in a university students’ 
newspaper these advertisements: “See 
Russia in 1960. Economy Student/ 
Teacher summer tours, American con- 
ducted, from $495.” “Have a world of 
fun! Unbelievable low cost, Europe, 60 


days, from $675. Orient 43-65 days, 


from $998.” Still again, if you look-at 
a college informational pamphlet, you 
will read: “X College’s Summer Session 
in Italy, open to students from other 
women’s colleges as well as X, is held 
in Florence. . . . The fee for the session 
is $500 which includes room and board, 
tuition, all excursion costs, and daily 
transportation from the villa to the city 
of Florence.” In a curriculum of a land- 
grant university, you read: “Compara- 
tive education. Comparative study of 
present educational systems of England, 
France, Germany, and other countries. 
Visiting foreign educators. A visit to a 
Canadian school system.” 

To me this means that attitudes or 
feelings of Americans toward foreign 
countries, cultures, and peoples must be 
quite different from those of some other 
peoples. I am not certain what propor- 
tion of American people have not visited 
foreign countries, but we can guess a 
considerable number of them have done 
so, especially if we take into account the 
fact that a vast number of American 
soldiers have gone abroad since the war. 

Compare the cost of a trip to foreign 
countries in the quoted advertisements 
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with income of Americans. Middle-class 
Americans could go abroad on a month’s 
income. We can add some other favor- 
able factors that are conducive to foreign 
travel for Americans: the leadership 
America has in the world, the general 
use of English all over the world, simi- 
larity of manners in the Western cul- 
tures, employment open to Americans 
abroad, and so on. Therefore, it is quite 
natural that I have found very few edu- 
cated Americans who have not had the 


experience of going abroad. At least 


most Americans may entertain the idea 
of seeing foreign countries at some time 
during their lives. Needless to say, 
American scholars, thanks to assistance _ 
from various funds, have a great many 
opportunities to see foreign scholars and 
to have personal contact with them. They 
cannot but develop an international out- 
look, something that is implicit in the 
very nature of “universal” and “objec- 
tive” sciences. And this is not the whole 
story. Americans can easily associate 
with foreigners both abroad and in their 
own country. The nation itself is com- 
posed of various nationalities, and a great 
many foreigners visit America—white 
and colored, scholars and businessmen, 
men and women, old and young. There 
may be no American who has never 
heard a foreign language nor seen a 
foreigner. 

This situation, which is taken for 
granted by Americans, does not exist in 
some other countries. I am thinking of 
my own country, Japan. I came from 
Tokyo to San Francisco in just one day. 
I gained an impression, as many have, 
of how small the world is becoming. 
Indeed the travel time between America 
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and Japan, as between other countries, 
has been shortened unimaginably. They 
are literally, neighbors. But, to tell the 
truth, it took me much longer to arrive 
in America. Administratively, at least, 
it took a whole year because I applied for 
a Fulbright scholarship in October 1958, 
and I left Tokyo in September 1959. 
Writing an application form, appearing 
before a selection committee, taking a 
physical examination, getting my visa, 
and so on, were the things I had to do 
before I could leave my country. If I 
add the period over which I had been 
anxious to go abroad, I could say it took 
more than twenty years for me to realize 
my initial desire, as I conceived it in my 
childhood. This means that in contrast 
to the shortening of travel time between 
Japan and foreign countries, psychologi- 
cal, or rather political and economic, 
distance has not been shortened for us. 
Nowadays a middle-class Japanese can- 
not dream of going abroad on his own 
resources. Even a very rich man cannot 
visit foreign countries as a mere sight- 
seeing tourist because of the strict ex- 
change control. 

This situation differs from that even 
among European countries. They are 
physically close to each other, and, thus, 
the cost of a visit to a neighboring coun- 
try is remarkably cheap, to say nothing 
of the simplicity of getting visas. There- 
fore, European students visit neighboring 
foreign countries on their vacations. 
However, the physically nearest coun- 
tries to Japan—say, the U.S.S.R., Red 
China, Korea, Okinawa—are the most 
difficult to enter. 

What psychological effects does this 
situation have on the Japanese? Japan 
had been isolated from the rest of the 
world before she opened her shores in 
1868 by abolishing the long-lasting isola- 
tion policy of the Tokugawa shogunate 
regime. But under the conditions de- 
scribed above, she still is, so to speak, 
isolated from the rest of the world. There 
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are many Japanese who have never seen 
a foreigner, even though many Ameri- 
cans came to Japan during her occupa- 
tion after the war, and even though al- 
most all Japanese youths are taught 
English in the junior high school, which 
is compulsory. Considering their low 
income, the geographical location of 
Japan, and other unfavorable factors, 
Japanese can hardly go abroad. For- 
eigners must be surprised to see at 
Haneda, the International Airport of 
Tokyo, a huge number of people bidding 
farewell to some friend who is leaving 
for foreign countries he will be able to 
reach on the very next day. This custom 
has its reason in the fact, among others, 
that for the Japanese it is extraordinary 
to go abroad. In addition, Japan has a 
homogeneity in population and culture 
distinct from that of other countries, 
especially Western ones. As a result, the 
Japanese have a high degree of in-group 
feeling and a sense of their difference 
from foreigners. Nationalism may be 
due partly to this psychological distance. 
In this connection, it might be inter- 
esting to point out that Japan has been 
able to catch up with Western civiliza- 
tion to a considerable extent in less than 
a century. She has been fairly modern- 
ized. Her rapid growth is owed chiefly 
to assimilation of Western technology. 
This growth, in turn, gives the Japanese 
a kind of self-respect and self-confidence. 
But, since she could never surpass the 
level of her models, the Western coun- 
tries, she is always conscious of a rela- 
tively lower position in the world, of still 
more to be done. The Japanese think 
that Japan is behind Europe not because 
of any lack of innate ability but because 
of a later start in the imperialistic world 
and lack of natural resources. Hence, 
they have a kind of envy of, as well as 
an inferiority complex toward, Western 
countries. Thus, a sensitiveness to for- 
eign countries prevails among them. 
Recent Unesco research into the atti- 
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tudes of postwar Japanese youths tells 
us that interest in foreign countries is 
very high among all of them, regardless 
of their own residential area, schooling, 
or social class. They are eager to go 
abroad, idealizing foreign countries 
sometimes. A great proportion of every 
weekly magazine, newspaper, and radio 
and television program is devoted to de- 
scription of foreign countries. “In Amer- 
ica,” “In England,” “In France,” and so 
on, are phrases of comparison commonly 
used by journalists in criticizing Japanese 
situations. The standard is always that 
of the foreign cultures, often distorted 
or exaggerated. 

In Japan almost all best sellers in 
Western markets are translated imme- 
diately; latest fashions in Paris are in- 
troduced at once; many commodities 
made in Japan and sold only to Japanese 
are labeled in foreign letters; many 
shops into which foreigners never enter 
carry Western-style names; academic 
papers are full of quotations in English, 
German, and French. Things from the 
West have a kind of prestige and au- 
thority. 

In the same way, going abroad has 
a peculiar meaning. It is not a matter 
of usual experience, as for Americans or 
Europeans, but it has the value of rarity 
for us. It is not merely the satisfaction 
of the curiosity of the one who actually 
goes abroad. People around the returned 
traveler expect to hear fresh information 
from him. He gains a prestige and an 
authority among them, as he has the 
distinction of having been in touch with 
their models. 

Readers may wonder if this is also 
the case in the so-called “backward 
countries.” But to me it seems not true. 
In the first place, owing to the fact that 
education is not compulsory in many of 
these countries, a larger part of their pop- 
ulations may be indifferent to foreign 
countries, while in Japan all the people 
are anxious to know about foreigners or 
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to go abroad if possible. Western orien- 
tation prevails not only among educated 
persons but also among common people. 
But the chief difference between Japan 
and the underdeveloped countries lies in 
the fact that the former has never ex- 
perienced colonial status. Under coloni- 
alism secondary education was aimed at 
training lower-level technicians, clerks 
and civil servants, without political 
ideology or patriotism, to be solely de- 
voted to their master country; higher 
education, if any, was given only to the 
very few rich people of a colonial coun- 
try, and this education was usually given 
in the master country. So that between 
those who were educated in Europe or 
in European manners and European 
languages and the rest there was the 
greatest distance. Colonialism required 
the European-educated to identify them- 
selves with master countries or to accept 
their ideologies. They spoke English, 
Dutch, or French very well, practiced 
Western manners, lived in Western-style 
houses, had contact with their masters, 
Europeans. On the other hand, Western 
technology was permitted only insofar 
as its establishment could serve the 
benefit of the master country. To what 
extent this policy succeeded is another 
question. 

But, anyhow, the situation is the re- 
verse for Japan. To put it schematically, 
Japan has tried to assimilate Western 
technology but not ideology, while in 
the colonial countries efforts were made 
to assimilate Western ideology but not 
technology. The aims of education were 
different: in Japan education was aimed 
at independence, unity, and progress of 
the nation, while in the colonies it was 
aimed at subordination to the master 
country or at distance between the elite 
and the masses.’ Thus, in Japan he who 
goes to foreign countries gains a prestige 

* Another important difference is that Japan 


has no religion which hinders assimilation of 
foreign cultures. 





not only among the narrow circle of his 
friends, but among the masses as well. 

Westerners often blame Japan for mere 
copying of their original ideas. We must 
admit frankly that this may seem to be 
true. But I cannot share the opinion 
that Japan has adopted a policy of imi- 
tating the latest results of Western ideas 
superficially or that the people of Japan 
lack in originality. It is true that she 
has had so many things to learn from 
Europe in a time so short and with 
resources so limited that she seems to 
have been copying everything Western 
and without developing her originality. 
It is also true that the people are so 
curious about foreign countries that 
things Western have a high prestige 
among them. 

But as far as the institutions of higher 
learning are concerned, the majority of 
scholars have tried to understand things 
European in their essence, and not 
merely for the sake of copying. Visitors 
to Japanese universities will have an 
impression that impractical arguments 
are going on, that libraries are filled with 
books by European authors rather than 
by Japanese, and that many professors 
are engaging. in studies of particular 
Western thinkers, although the funds 
available are too small to permit much 
practical research in such studies. Apart 
from the limitations on research, one 
may judge from their extensive activity 
how eager Japanese scholars are to 
understand the origin and principles of 
Western culture. They try to under- 
stand them by reading, say, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Rousseau, Locke, Kant, Dewey, in 
their originals. Research and learning 
in mathematics and theoretical physics 
in Japan are said to be of the best in 
the world. The quality of studies in 
fundamental theory, basic science, phi- 
losophy, have been estimated to be quite 
high in Japan. 

I have no data at my disposal showing 
what proportion of Japanese professors 
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has been abroad, but for these profes- 
sors three doors are open: (1) foreign 
governmental or other scholarships; (2) 
visits at private expense; and (3) over- 
seas research scholarships from the Jap- 
anese Ministry of Education. The sec- 
ond is almost out of the question for 
ordinary scholars, who are poor. Sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Education show 
that in 1957 there were 195, 62, and 110 
in the three categories respectively, in- 
cluding students.2 Compare these totals 
with the total number of faculty (pro- 
fessors, associate professors, instructors, 
and assistants), which is 46,631. These 
figures represent an average figure for 
any one year; hence, the total of Japanese 
faculty with educational experience 
abroad is relatively small. 

Of the three categories, the first offers 
the most opportunities, but terms of the 
scholarship grants usually contain a limit 
on age, which means most such scholar- 
ships are not given to persons above 
thirty years old—and there is keen com- 
petition for them. Fulbright scholar- 
ships are the most popular and the most 
numerous in the category of “foreign 
scholarship,” but it is said that on the 
average the successful candidate is one 
out of 300 applicants. The overseas re- 
search scholarships given by the Japanese 
Government are not competitive but are 
allocated to each university, and usually 
professors who have never been abroad 
are chosen in order of age. It follows 
that those who go abroad are either old 
professors who are chosen by the Jap- 
anese Government or are young assist- 


* Research Bureau, Ministry of Education of 
Japan, Education in Japan: Graphic Presenta- 
tion (Tokyo: Government Printing Bureau. 
1959), p. 125. The figures are those reported 
to the Ministry of Education and may not be 
representative of the actual numbers of Jap- 
anese studying abroad. 

* Research Bureau, Ministry of Education of 
Japan, Statistics of Ministry of Education 
(Tokyo: Government Printing Bureau, 1959), 
p. 59. 
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ants who are lucky enough either to 
pass the Fulbright examination (which 
consists usually of English conversation ) 
or to get some fellowship or assistantship 
from foreign institutions. 

Between these two groups, associate 
professors or instructors who are too old 
to get foreign scholarships and too young 
to receive Japanese scholarships hardly 
have a chance. The situation becomes 
even worse when we understand that 
they themselves are in general working 
hard, that their academic achievement 
is close to maturity, that they are the 
very bearers of scientific advancement, 
and that when they were young they had 
no opportunity to go abroad owing to 
the war. Even though English has long 
been taught in secondary education, and 
even though in higher education students 
learn, in addition, German, French, 
Greek, or Latin, the practical side of 
foreign language teaching was depre- 
ciated, especially before the war. This 
emphasis evolved because of lack of 
competent teachers and because of stress 
on reading rather than on speaking—this, 
again, in contrast to practice in language 
teaching in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The difficulty in going abroad is 
greatest for middle-aged scholars in the 
humanities and the social sciences. 

To advance mutual understanding, to 
promote science, to communicate the 
results of study of various cultures, ex- 
change of scholars is of the greatest im- 
portance. Ideally every scholar in Japan 
should go abroad some time, as scholars 
in America do. If this is impossible, as 
it is in Japan, at least selection of scholars 
to study abroad should be made with 
extreme care. This is especially true for 
a country like Japan where scholars are 
overabundant, and the persons who have 
been abroad have a special effect upon 
the whole society. 

America is now taking a leading role 
in accepting foreign scholars. Among 
nations she is spending the greatest sum 
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of money on international exchange of 
persons and on other efforts to introduce 
peoples of different cultures to each 
other, although her budget for interna- 
tional cultural affairs is very small com- 
pared with that for military operations. 
This problem should be considered seri- 
ously by America herself. However, 
here, I want only to raise the question: 
Is the United States spending this large 
sum of money completely effectively? In 
my mind, at least, the answer is not 
necessarily in the affirmative. Of course, 
there are many agencies, institutions, 
foundations, and associations which are 
aiding foreign scholars to study in Amer- 
ica, and each of them has its own ob- 
jective and policy. But the largest 
agency—and the one most accessible— 
is the Federal Government. It has a 
policy of its own for international ex- 
change of persons. I myself am finan- 
cially supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, and, 
in offering my view about the scholar- 
ship policy, I wish to say that I feel only 
gratitude for the opportunity of studying 
in America. And I believe sincerely that 
the best way of expressing this gratitude 
is to express my observations of the pro- 
gram. The following are my recom- 
mendations. 

1. I recommend changes in the cri- 
teria for the granting of scholarships: 

a) The criterion of ability to converse 
in English should be tempered. Many 
distinguished scholars cannot meet this 
test and are passed over. I know many 
young graduate students, most promising 
in their field, who fail the examination 
for the Fulbright scholarships or who 
may even give up any intention of apply- 
ing for them, because the criteria are 
favorable to those who are majoring in 
English or who have special interest in 
English conversation. 

b) The proportion of scholarships for 
the humanities and the social sciences 
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should be increased. I wish to suggest 
the present proportion of 15 percent in 
these fields * is too extreme. The interests 
of the Japanese people and of interna- 
tional relations would be better served 
if the ratio were made a little more 
favorable to the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

c) The age requirements should be 
changed so as to favor scholars in the 
middle age groups. Under present con- 
ditions, middle-aged scholars have little 
chance to go abroad. They may be a 
little inferior in linguistic ability to 
younger students, but their academic 
lives are more mature, their status more 
secure, their activities more influential. 
Further, they will remain in the academic 
world longer than will older scholars. 
The aim of international exchange of 
persons is not mere Americanization or 
Japanization of the persons. The reader 
may think that a Japanese who can speak 
and behave just like an American—that 
is, who is completely Americanized—is 
the best qualified person to understand 
American culture. But, no. He is only 
_a puppet. He is a marginal man. He 
has no nationality. He is despised by 
all his countrymen when he returns 
home. America, too, through her ex- 
change program, does not want to turn 
Japanese students into Americans or 
mere interpreters. The mature Japanese 
can understand American culture and 
can introduce Japanese culture to Amer- 
icans far better than can mere Ameri- 
canized Japanese.° 


* The number of Japanese scholars in agricul- 
tural, biological, and physical sciences is 112, 
and the number of Japanese scholars in the 
humanities, social sciences, and education is 21. 
See “Visiting Scholars in the United States, 
Awarded U.S. Government Grants under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, Academic 
Year 1959-60” ( Duplicated; Washington: Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Persons, 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, December 1959). 

*Of the Japanese students in America in 
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2. I recommend that some thought be 
given to the problem of enabling the 
foreign scholar to have his family with 
him during his scholarship year. In the 
fields of the humanities or the social 
sciences scholars are interested in the 
broad background of their special area 
of study. One cannot fully understand 
cultural phenomena without being fa- 
miliar with the broader culture. And 
American culture is, so to speak, a “pair” 
culture, because a person without his 
family cannot fully take part in American 
society. For instance, American educa- 
tion can be understood best when one’s 
child attends an American school. Schol- 
ars in the fields of the humanities and 
the social sciences should get in more 
direct touch with American people and 
society. And to do this, they should, I 
believe, have their families with them. 

3. I recommend that a policy be estab- 
lished of financing the publication of the 
results of research performed under the 
Fulbright program upon due approval 
by a committee of competent scholars. 
Foreign scholars must assimilate the sci- 
ence of the host country as well as con- 
tribute to it if possible. In order that 
international exchange of scholars not 
end in a one-way communication, visiting 
scholars should have opportunities to 
publish their own research, which might 
be arranged by sponsoring organizations. 


1958—59,. the number in agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and the medical, physical, and natural 
sciences was 533, and the number in business 
administration, education, humanities, and social 
sciences was 1.152. See Mary Irwin (ed.), 
American Universities and Colleges (8th ed.:; 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1960), p. 70. A comparison of these figures 
with those cited in the preceding footnote shows 
that the number of scholars or researchers 
studying in America is small in relation to the 
number of students and that the greatest num- 
ber of Japanese scholars are in the general area 
of science, whereas the greatest number of 
students are in the general area of the humani- 
ties and social sciences. 
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Fortunately, some measures have been Smith-Mundt Act seem to have moved 
taken along these lines by the Federal in the directions I have suggested in this 
Government. Especially the criteria of paper. But when we look at the general 
selecting the research scholars under the _ situation, I feel it is far from the ideal. 


I cannor but feel that the general myth which has developed about the col- 
lege professor has tended to force him into certain patterns which are unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of making him a good teacher and which have 
implications with respect to the work load he is expected to carry. The idea 
that a professor is expected to “publish” and make “contributions to knowledge” 
to “keep himself alive,” strikes me as often bordering on the ridiculous. It is 
simply not true that a professor cannot be a good undergraduate teacher unless 
he has his own research program which produces scholarly articles for the 
myriad of journals blessing our land. And yet current usage in many institu- 
tions is such that a professor who does not so publish also does not get salary 
increases or promotions. In fact, in a real “status institution” what he may 
get is the gate. Thus we tend, perhaps, to “load” some of our faculty members 
with assignments which may be of dubious value, when they might be doing 
more useful things. Some of the public service functions which faculty mem- 
bers undertake, such as luncheon speeches to service clubs, may fall in the 
same category if they really require any sizable portion of a professor’s total 
energy. 

What I really mean to say is that we need to make sure we are “loading” 
our faculty with the right things, rather than with trivialities which neverthe- 
less subtract from the effort which can be put to the really important job a 
professor may do. 

We often err in the opposite direction of assigning a brilliant research man 
to teach an undergraduate class in which he has little interest or to serve on a 
committee about which he knows nothing and cares less. And think of the 
good teachers or researchers we lose by assigning them administrative duties 
which could well be carried on by a clerk or a specially trained administrative 
assistant. 

Perhaps the greatest value which can be gained from faculty work load 
studies comes when we, in our own institution, take the time to analyze and 
define what each of our faculty members is doing. . . . By carefully re-examining 
what the priority of their assignments is or should be, they then may wish to 
redirect some of their efforts toward what an economist would term “a higher 
profit combination.” The “profit” here, of course, is really the total welfare 
of society to which education of all types, in the last analysis, is dedicated.— 
“Faculty Work Load—An Overview,” by John W. Hicks, in Faculty Work 
Load, edited by Kevin Bunnell, published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, September 1960. 





A Proposal for Meeting Connecticut's 


Higher Educational Needs 


JAMES H. HALSEY 


CCORDING to a bulletin issued in Janu- 
ary 1959 by the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, there will be 
by 1965 over 46,000 students to accom- 
modate in Connecticut’s higher educa- 
tion institutions. This figure was based 
on a conservative estimate of a 30 per- 
cent rate of 18- to 21-year-olds attending 
college. If a higher rate is used, such as 
the top half of this age group, as was 
suggested by the 1947 President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, then the 
potentially qualified number would be 
64,000. 

This same bulletin states that the 
highest estimates the colleges in Con- 
necticut have made of available facili- 
ties by 1965 indicate places for 41,000 
students. Therefore, in the first instance 
5,000 of Connecticut's qualified young 
people would have to be turned away 
from our state’s colleges, and in the 
second instance the doors would be 
closed to 23,000. 

Many of the figures in this bulletin 
were taken from three studies of higher 
educational needs which were made dur- 
ing the past five years, the reports of 
which, with specific recommendations, 
have been filed with the Governor and 
the General Assembly.* Unfortunately, 


* “Accommodation for Future College Enroll- 
ments,” Higher Education in Connecticut, 
Bulletin of the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, January 1959. 

*“Higher Education in Connecticut—Whose 
Responsibility?” A Study by the Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council (Hartford: 1956). 

“Report to His Excellency A. A. Ribicoff, 
Governor, State of Connecticut,” by the com- 
mittee appointed by him to study the problems 


no definite action has been taken as 
yet as a result of these studies, and the 
only tangible evidence of progress is 
the establishment of the Connecticut 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
(CHEAC), which plans to promote a 
program of private bank loans for Con- 
necticut college students. 

While I am not familiar with the exact 
situation in other states and regions, I 
can reasonably assume that some of the 
problems are similar. I am aware that 
many states have studied their current 
higher educational problems and made 
recommendations for future action just 
as we have done in Connecticut, but I 
also know that very few states have 
actually put into practice very many of 
the specific recommendations of their 
study committees. 


A proposal 


I would like to propose a plan of action 
for Connecticut which I believe would 
permit us to be ready for the impending 
crisis in higher education with the high- 
est degree of excellence and at the lowest 
possible cost. With this plan I think we 
could resolve the dilemma of quantity 
and quality, do it economically, and do 
it in time to meet the rapidly approach- 
ing need. 

While this plan applies specifically to 


confronting the state relating to postsecondary 
education (Hartford: 1956). 

“A Study of the Problems Confronting 
Higher Education in Connecticut,” A Report to 
the General Assembly by the Trustees of the 
University of Connecticut and the State Board 
of Education (Hartford: 1957). 
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Connecticut, it does have several features 
which would be applicable for other 
states. Therefore, I would submit the 
proposal, not only for consideration of 
the planners in Connecticut, but also for 
the planners in any state which is con- 
cerned about its future higher education 
problems. 

This plan calls for three fundamental 
changes in traditional higher educational 
practices. 

First, the University of Connecticut 
should become an upper-division insti- 
tution offering courses only on the junior- 
senior year and graduate levels. Under 
this plan only students who have com- 
pleted satisfactorily a two-year fresh- 
man-sophomore program elsewhere 
would be eligible to attend the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

Second, the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the state university, in coop- 
eration, should establish a state-wide 
system of community junior college 
transfer programs, using in all instances 
existing institutions, both public and 
private. Students who complete these 
required freshman and sophomore cur- 
ricula satisfactorily could then transfer 
to the University of Connecticut. 

Third, the General Assembly should 
authorize a program of scholarships for 
those students who enroll in the commu- 
nity junior college transfer courses and 
also a program of financial grants for 
those institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, which establish the required lower- 
division transfer curricula in order to 
help them expand their facilities to ac- 
commodate additional students. 

Dr. Asa S. Knowles, president of 
Northeastern University, predicts that 
developments similar to those recom- 
mended here are inevitable. He further 
states that “There is needed a recon- 
sideration of the roles and objectives of 
our colleges and universities,” and that 
“the future overjall pattern of American 
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higher education will be quite different 
from that of today.” * 


Feasibility of the proposal 


This threefold plan to meet the state’s 
pressing higher educational needs is 
readily feasible because of the strong and 
popular position of the state university, 
because there are already in existence a 
sufficient number of community institu- 
tions which could incorporate the junior 
college transfer programs, and because 
experience in other states has shown that 
state scholarships and public grants to 
private colleges can be handled without 
political complications. 

The state university is ideally prepared 
to move toward concentration on upper- 
division and graduate work. It has an 


excellent faculty of professional special- 
ists, almost all of whom are certainly 
able, and no doubt eager, to offer quality 
instruction on these levels. In fact, it is 
well known that the university is extend- 
ing and expanding its graduate programs 


rapidly. Furthermore, the academic fa- 
cilities at Storrs are adequate for such 
work, and there would be sufficient dor- 
mitory facilities if they are not usurped 
by freshmen and sophomores. 
Establishing a state-wide system of 
community junior college lower-division 
transfer programs in Connecticut would 
not be a difficult task. As a matter of 
fact, the University of Connecticut has 
actually put this program into action in 
a limited way because it has already 
established four branches offering two 
years of college work from which stu- 
dents transfer to the main campus at 
Storrs as juniors. In addition, the four 
state colleges and the five privately con- 
trolled community colleges could very 
easily organize two-year junior college 
transfer programs, if they do not already 
have them, which would prepare stu- 


*Asa S. Knowles, “Emerging Features of 
Tomorrow’s Higher Education,” Educational 
Record, October 1957, pp. 329-39. 
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dents to enter the third year at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. I know that even 
without any kind of formal agreement or 
cooperative planning some _ students 
transfer every year from each of the five 
private community colleges to the state 
university. 


Participating institutions 


When this program is in the planning 
stages, it would be advisable to invite 
all the private colleges in the state to 
participate by offering the two-year 
transfer courses. It is most unlikely, 
however, that Yale, Wesleyan, Trinity, 
Connecticut College, or the denomina- 
tional colleges would care to take part. 
After all, these colleges have their own 
restrictive programs and objectives, their 
enrollments are limited, they want to 
select their students from all over the 
nation instead of from their surrounding 
communities, and in general they make 
no pretense of serving the higher educa- 
tional needs of their communities or of 
the state. Furthermore, most of these 
colleges have already stated their inten- 
tions of not expanding. 

The institutions listed below, provided 
they would be willing to cooperate, 
could offer the community junior college 
transfer courses: State colleges: Central 
Connecticut State College, New Britain; 
Danbury State College; Southern Con- 
necticut State College, New Haven; Wil- 
limantic State College; Private commu- 
nity colleges: University of Bridgeport; 
University of Hartford; Quinnipiac Col- 
lege, Hamden; Mitchell College, New 
London; New Haven College; Branches 
of the University of Connecticut: Hart- 
ford, Stamford, Torrington, Waterbury. 
If all these participate there would be 
thirteen institutions offering junior col- 
lege lower-division transfer programs. 

It is interesting to note, as a map 
would indicate, that there could be at 
least one of these community junior col- 
lege transfer programs within twenty air- 
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line miles of every Connecticut town 
except one, where the distance is approx- 
imately twenty-five miles. Those who 
live where there are concentrations of 
population, such as the Hartford, New 
Haven, and Waterbury areas, could actu- 
ally choose among six, seven, or eight 
of the junior college transfer programs. 
Thus, it is obvious that there is one of 
these institutions within easy commuting 
distance of every Connecticut resident. 


Financing the program 


Obtaining legislative action to finance 
the two-division program may be a prob- 
lem, but it should not be an insurmount- 
able one. Persuading the General As- 
sembly to appropriate funds for scholar- 
ships for students to attend the commu- 
nity junior college transfer courses 
should not be too difficult, particularly 
when it can be shown that this procedure 
would be more economical than provid- 
ing for the full costs of students in the 
freshman and sophomore years at the 
state university. Furthermore, Connecti- 
cut has already appropriated funds for 
scholarships in certain fields such as 
nursing and teacher education and also 
for children of veterans. The successful 
experience of other states, particularly 
New York and California, in setting up 
scholarships should also be helpful in 
bringing about favorable action. 

The matter of voting funds for the use 
of private colleges to expand their facil- 
ities as a necessary part of this proposal 
would be a sharp departure from all 
previous practice. Here again, however, 
the experience of other states should be 
impressive. Then, also, if it could be 
shown that this method would effect 
considerable savings in the state’s over- 
all educational budget, it is likely that 
the legislators would be inclined to give 
this new idea favorable consideration. 

Certainly, this proposal is no mere 
request for largess from the public treas- 
ury for the private colleges. It is a pro- 
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gram based on a sound business prin- 
ciple of getting the most for the tax 
dollar, and, further to protect state 
funds, I would suggest that such finan- 
cial aid as is necessary be made in the 
form of long-term loans. These loans 
could be paid off in cash or by credits 
based on the additional number of stu- 
dents enrolled as a result of the commu- 
nity junior college transfer program. 

The opponents of these financial pro- 
posals would argue that public funds 
should not go to private colleges. This 
objection is not valid, however, as long 
as private colleges are performing public 
services and, in so doing, are saving the 
taxpayers’ money. There are also those 
who would be concerned about the spec- 
ter of public control if public funds are 
made available to private colleges. This 
concern is unwarranted because the 
actual amount of public funds involved 
in the total budget of each participating 
private institution would be compara- 
tively so small that any semblance of 
public control would be out of the ques- 
tion. Furthermore, in those instances in 
other states where public funds have 
been appropriated for private colleges, 
the problem has never developed. 

In New York State there has been the 
system of “contract colleges” whereby 
the state government appropriates funds 
for forestry at Syracuse University, ce- 
ramics at Alfred University, and agricul- 
ture at Cornell. Pennsylvania appro- 
priates funds to assist the operation of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Temple Uni- 
versity, all private institutions. Maryland 
has appropriated funds for the construc- 
tion of buildings at the Johns Hopkins 
University and even at one of the church- 
related colleges in that state. 


Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College, reports that 


Virginia made appropriations to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary for teacher edu- 
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cation, and now lists that institution as one 
of its state teachers’ colleges. California 
has located tax-supported junior colleges 
on the campuses of independent senior col- 
leges, as at Stockton.‘ 


(This last example would closely paral- 
lel the recommendation in this proposal. ) 

In an unpublished study carried on 
by the Connecticut State Department of 
Education in 1955, it was found that 
there has been some form of public sup- 
port of private colleges in the following 
states: Alabama, Florida, California, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, and 
Vermont. This same study revealed that 
almost every state provided some form 
of state scholarships.° 


Putting the program into action 


It is possible that this upper-division, 
lower-division (2-2) program could actu- 
ally get under way by September 1962. 
The Connecticut Council on Higher Edu- 
cation should ask Governor Ribicoff to 
appoint a special committee to study this 
matter thoroughly starting July 1, 1960. 
Incidentally, the Governor is on record 
favoring a program of state scholarships 
and a program of financial grants to pri- 
vate colleges if it can be demonstrated 
that such expenditures will help solve 
the approaching higher education crisis 
in an effective manner and at less cost 
than by expanding the public institu- 
tions. 

If the Governor would appoint a study 
committee in the near future, it should 
be far enough along in its work to make 
recommendations to the General As- 


‘Carter Davidson, “Government Support of 
Private Colleges and Universities,” Annals of 
the Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
September 1955, p. 114. 

* A report entitled “State Aid to Private Edu- 
cational Institutions of Higher Learning in the 
United States,” by William J. Sanders, Com- 
missioner of Education, 1955. 
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sembly for enabling legislation in the 
spring of 1961. Then, assuming that the 
General Assembly acts favorably, by 
authorizing all the changes recom- 
mended and by appropriating the funds 
for scholarships and grants to the par- 
ticipating colleges, the program could 
become official by July 1, 1962. 

On this schedule no freshmen would 
enter the University of Connecticut at 
Storrs in September 1962; at that time 
there would be only sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors on the state university cam- 
pus. The freshmen who ordinarily would 
have gone there would enroll instead in 
the various community junior college 
lower-division transfer curricula nearest 
their homes. In September 1963 the 


University of Connecticut would accept 
no freshmen and no sophomores, and at 
that time there would be only juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students on the 
campus. The freshmen who enrolled at 
the community colleges the year before 


would now be sophomores and a new 
class of freshmen would enter the com- 
munity junior college programs. Then 
by September 1964 the program would 
be fully in operation, with the first class 
of transferring junior-year students en- 
tering the University of Connecticut for 
upper-division work after completing 
satisfactorily freshman and sophomore 
courses in the lower-division of the com- 
munity junior college transfer programs. 


Transition problems and adjustments 


In order to ease any possible disrup- 
tion caused by an off-balance student 
distribution during the two-year transi- 
tion period, exceptional arrangements 
could be made for the University of Con- 
necticut to take small groups of highly 
selected freshmen in both 1962 and 1963. 
Furthermore, members of the faculty 
who had been teaching lower-division 
subjects could be transferred temporarily 
to the state branches until they would 
have to be recalled to help carry on the 
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upper-division instruction when the pro- 
gram is in full operation. 

In addition to the basic steps neces- 
sary to get this reorganizational program 
under way, there would be a few minor 
adjustment problems, all of which I am 
certain could be readily handled. There 
is the question, for instance, of whether 
the state colleges and the community 
colleges which now offer four-year pro- 
grams would abandon their upper-divi- 
sion courses. The answer to this ques- 
tion is definitely no; these institutions 
would merely add a new two-year lower- 
division junior college transfer curricu- 
lum, or adapt transfer curricula they al- 
ready have, for those students who hope 
eventually to attend the University of 
Connecticut. 

There is also the question of whether 
these institutions would be willing to 
accept into their own upper-division pro- 
grams some of their lower-division trans- 
fer students who might prefer to stay 
with them rather than to transfer to the 
University of Connecticut. The answer 
to this question would have to be given 
by each institution involved. Speaking 
for the University of Bridgeport, I can 
say without reservation that we would 
be glad to accept all such students, pro- 
vided of course the quality and distribu- 
tion of their work were acceptable. I 
can see that an expanding lower-division 
transfer program in our own Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut would serve to 
strengthen all of our upper-division 
work; in fact, our own College of Engi- 
neering has already adopted a modified 
version of this plan. 

It is possible that the adoption of an 
upper-division plan at the University of 
Connecticut might eventually develop 
into a three-years-plus program, by- 
passing the bachelor’s degree and cul- 
minating in a master’s degree, with many 
students staying on for two or more years 
to earn a doctorate. On this basis the 
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Connecticut higher education plan 
would be organized on a 2-3-2 plan in- 
stead of a 2-2 plan. This is an ultimate 
development which I think would im- 
measurably strengthen the whole struc- 
ture of higher education in Connecticut. 


Criticism and resistance to the proposal 


Criticism of the proposal will come 
mostly as a result of misunderstanding, 
vested interests, and traditional academic 
reluctance to change. In a recent provoc- 
ative article on college problems David 
Boroff says, “The academic profession 
would do well to give up its guerrilla 
warfare against change. (Academicians 
present the paradox of being liberal po- 
litically but die-hard conservatives pro- 
fessionally.” ) * 

It is possible that at first there would 
be some resistance to this plan by stu- 
dents. This would come about mostly 
because of the four-year American tradi- 
tion in college education and because 
the plan would play havoc with some of 
the trivia of higher education such as 
fraternities, student activities, and athlet- 
ics. What, for instance, would happen to 
the University of Connecticut football 
team? 

Students of the history of education 
will remember that the idea of an upper- 
division university and lower-division 
community junior college is not new. It 
was first suggested before the Civil War 
and even tried by the University of 
Michigan in the 1850's, by Minnesota in 
the 1870's, by Cornell and by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the 1890's. Brubacher 
and Rudy comment on this development 
as follows: 


The theory of such a partition was based 
on a comparison of the American college 
with the German Gymnasium of the time. 
Men in a position to know, like Tappan at 
Michigan, Folwell at Minnesota, and White 


* Boroff, “American Colleges: What Their 
Catalogues Never Tell You,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, April 1960, p. 35. 
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at Cornell, regarded a large part of the 
work done in the nineteenth century Amer- 
ican college as about on a par with the 
German secondary school. On further theory 
that the university should not be engaged 
in secondary instruction, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Stanford debated the proposal that the 
first two years of the college be dropped 
altogether. Both the latter two institu- 
tions, however, found the suggestion im- 
practical; Michigan because secondary 
schools, although improving, were still not 
advanced enough in the 1880’s to send up 
students prepared to enter the junior year 
and Stanford because it feared the financial 
consequences of losing students’ fees for the 
first undergraduate years.” 


A later criticism of the plan is men- 
tioned in a book entitled The College of 
the Future by Mowat G. Fraser, which 
was published in 1937. (Incidentally, 
Dr. Fraser is currently chief of the Bu- 
reau of Higher and Adult Education for 
the State of Connecticut.) In several 
places in his book Dr. Fraser discusses 
the lower-division junior college or gen- 
eral college program, and his principal 
criticism of it is that it does not provide 
the freshman and sophomore student 
much opportunity for specialization. 
For instance, he says, 


Furthermore, the plan of a separate later 
period for specialization requires even all 
regular students to postpone specialized 
study for about two years, thus tempting 
many whose strongest interests are in spe- 
cialization to mark time, with pseudo inter- 
est in their other studies.” 


With the rapid growth of strong junior 
college programs, the variety of transfer 
curricula, the new emphasis on required 
general education, and the hordes of 
students who will want to go to college, 


* John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher 
Education in Transition: An American History, 
1636-1956 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1958), 


p. 248. 
*New York: Columbia University Press. P. 
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I cannot believe that any of these criti- 
cisms are valid today. 

Dr. Leland L. Medsker comments on 
this matter in his new book on junior col- 
leges: 


In one sense the task of preparing transfer 
students is becoming more uniform because 
of the trend away from specialization and 
toward a base of liberal arts in the lower- 
division curriculum. Although this trend 
varies among four-year colleges gnd to some 
extent among regions of the country, it re- 
duces the necessity for the two-year college 
to offer a wide variety of specialized courses 
and permits it to concentrate more on 
courses which meet letters and science re- 
quirements.” 


In discussing the opposition of state 
universities to the lower-division, upper- 
division plan, T. R. McConnell, chair- 
man of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of 
California, Berkeley, makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


In at least one of the states with the pattern 
of extension centers, the State University 
has opposed the establishment of commu- 
nity colleges. The opposition has been based 
on grounds both of expediency and educa- 


tional standards. No doubt these argu- 
ments have been advanced sincerely. 

. . » But one would think that, with the 
prospect of overpowering numbers, the 
large state universities might take a leaf 
from California history and policy by urging 
a larger proportion of students to take the 
first two years of a four-year program in 
community junior colleges, particularly 
since the California junior colleges (and 
those in certain other states as well . . .) 
have demonstrated that they can success- 
fully prepare students for upper-division 
work. Apparently, many state universities 
still wish to enroll as many freshmen and 
sophomores as possible. The reason, one 
suspects, is that they do not wish to share 
state funds for post-high school education 


*Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: 
Progress and Prospect (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1960), p. 52. 
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with junior colleges, which ordinarily enjoy 
partial state support. The size of enroll- 
ment still talks when legislators are con- 
sidering university appropriations! Even so, 
self-interest might, in the long run, mean 
encouraging the development of commu- 
nity colleges that would permit the univer- 
sity to become more selective and to con- 
centrate on purposes and programs of 
university level and character.” 


First advantage of the proposal— 
readily practical 


There are at least four specific advan- 
tages to this plan. First, it provides a 
ready plan for making higher educa- 
tional opportunities available beginning 
in 1962 for all Connecticut young people 
who are qualified and who want the ad- 
vantages of college and university edu- 
cation. Furthermore, at the start of the 
program there would be no need for any 
expansion of facilities at the University 
of Connecticut. 

It is possible, also, that the private 
community colleges are already in a posi- 
tion to accommodate many additional 
students in the near future and that they 
would not need to expand their facilities 
to any great extent until later. A study 
made in 1958 by Dr. Henry W. Littlefield 
indicated that these institutions had “ex- 
panded their full-time enrollment by 
more than six times in the past fifteen 
years” and that therefore they “are capa- 
ble of meeting the challenge of the next 
decade.” ™' 

It is my belief that the state colleges 
and the branches of the University of 
Connecticut could also absorb their share 
of freshmen in 1962 and 1963 without 
adding to their facilities provided that 
they make full use of their buildings and 


* McConnell, writing in the Foreword to 
The Junior College: Progress and Prospect, by 
Medsker, p. viii. 

" Littlefield, “The Role of the Private Com- 
munity College of Connecticut,” Junior College 
Journal, October 1958, p. 83. 
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equipment, 
evening. 

In other words, this entire program 
could be put into action without the 
creation of any additional institution, 
community junior college, state college, 
or even one branch of the state univer- 
sity. It is also possible that the program 
could start without the construction of 
even one classroom building. 


morning, afternoon, and 


Second advantage—raise the status of 
the state university 


The second advantage of this proposal 
is that it would enable the University 
of Connecticut to accelerate its already 
‘rapid development toward excellence in 
instruction and distinction in research. 

No less an authority than Dr. James 
B. Conant, former president of Harvard, 
has commented favorably on the upper- 
division university which is fed by lower- 
division community colleges. 


If they [two-year colleges] were vigorously 
supported and expanded as the wave of 
increased numbers hit the universities, . . . 
the composition of the student bodies in 
the universities would change without any 
reduction in size; the emphasis would shift 
toward professional education. That such 
a shift would be beneficial for those uni- 
versities now aiming at becoming first-rate 
scholarly institutions few would question. 
On the other hand, if some such develop- 
ment does not occur, the pressure of appli- 
cants on the tax-supported universities will 
force a rapid and enormous increase in the 
teaching staff. The quality of the faculty 
is bound to deteriorate and more than one 
promising center of research and profes- 
sional education will become a training in- 
stitution.” 


Another outstanding educator testifies 
to the advantages of lower-division, up- 
per-division programs from firsthand 
experience. Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 


* Conant, The Citadel of Learning (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1956), 
p. 71. 
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a former president of the University of 
California, says: io 


The mobility of student population, so well 
exemplified in the California system of 
education, has contributed in significant 
measure, also, to the high quality of the 
University of California, which without the 
excellent junior colleges that have been 
developed, would hardly have been able 
to establish and maintain its present high 
standards of admission and graduation. . .” 


Third advantage—reduction of academic 
maladjustments 


The third advantage of this plan is 
that it would eliminate the exceptionally 
high dropout rate of freshman and 
sophomore students at the University of 
Connecticut who are unqualified or un- 
interested in the traditional four-year 
college program. These dropouts are not 
only wasteful economically, but they 
represent numerous tragic and frustrat- 
ing educational failures which frequently 
result in serious personal problems for 
the students involved. 

In a recent doctoral study concerning 
the motivational interests of students at 
the University of Connecticut, it was 
found that 50 percent of the entering 
class of 1,639 students in 1954 had 
dropped out by the end of four semes- 
ters. Of these, 34 percent were definitely 
identified as students experiencing aca- 
demic difficulties." 

By comparison, in the Iffert report, 
which was based on a sample of 147 
institutions located in 46 states drawn 
from an original sample of 1,600 insti- 
tutions throughout the nation, it was 
found that at the end of the second year 
in the publicly controlled universities 
the total dropout rate did not exceed 44 


“Sproul, “Many Millions More,” 
tional Record, April 1958, pp. 101-2. 

“Paul A. Lane, “The Relationship among 
Some Measures of Preferred Interest, Voca- 
tional Objectives and Academic Success” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Connecticut, 
1959). 
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percent; the dropout rate for privately 
controlled nondenominational universi- 
ties was only 33 percent.** 

With this plan the dropout rate at the 
state university would almost vanish be- 
cause only those students would be ac- 
cepted who have demonstrated their 
abilities and interests previously in the 
junior college lower-division transfer 
programs. It is possible, furthermore, 
that the dropout rate of Connecticut stu- 
dents might even be reduced in the 
lower-division community junior college 
programs because of more adequate 
counseling and the availability of two- 
year terminal vocational curricula, es- 
pecially in the private community col- 
leges. 


Fourth advantage—saves money 


The fourth advantage of this plan is 
that it would be very economical, not 
alone for the state, but also for the tax- 
payer and for the parents of college stu- 
dents. 

To begin with, by making use of all 
available facilities, both public and pri- 
vate, there would be no need for any 
extensive building construction. By us- 
ing the well-prepared faculty already at 
the University of Connecticut for upper- 
division instruction, it would not be 
necessary to carry on a desperate search 
for those teachers who are in such short 
supply. The need for faculty would be 
primarily concentrated on the lower- 
division levels where the supply is 
greater and the cost is less. 

Obviously, from the standpoint of 
parents, it would be much less expensive 
for freshman and sophomore students to 
live at home during their attendance at 
the community colleges than in dormi- 
tories on the state university campus. 

It has already been shown on numer- 


* Robert E. Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal 
of College Students, U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1958, No. 1 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1958), p. 16. 
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ous occasions that the private commu- 
nity colleges can educate students for al- 
most one half the cost of the state col- 
leges and the state university. In the 
report of the Connecticut Public Ex- 
penditure Council, it was pointed out 
that the average in 1953-54 per student 
cost in the private community colleges 
was $482, while the average cost at the 
University of Connecticut and the state 
teachers colleges was $850."* Both of 
these figures are higher today, but it is 
likely the difference is proportionate. 

Thus, when it is seen that a dollar in- 
vested in scholarships for students who 
would attend the private community col- 
leges will go almost twice as far as it 
would if invested in paying for students 
to attend public higher educational in- 
stitutions, it is a matter of simple arith- 
metic to compute the savings to the state 
in this arrangement. 

The appropriation of public funds to 
private colleges participating in this pro- 
gram would also represent considerable 
saving to the state. The expanded facili- 
ties in private colleges resulting from 
such grants would make it possible for 
them to enroll more Connecticut stu- 
dents who would ordinarily go to the 
state university. 

While the cost of constructing facili- 
ties would probably be similar on either 
a public or a private campus, it is likely 
that the private colleges would be more 
careful of such expenditures because 
their grants would come from the state 
in the form of loans which would have 
to be paid off in cash or in credits earned 
for additional students taken. Therefore, 
these colleges would probably not be 
extravagant in their requests for state 
aid, and would operate their programs 
so as to get maximum use of all their 
facilities. 

* “Higher Education in Connecticut—Whose 
Responsibility?” A Study by the Connecticut 


Public Expenditure Council (Hartford: 1956), 
pp. 14-15. 
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Committee to study the proposal 


It is interesting to note that about 
thirty states have already conducted 
studies and surveys regarding their fu- 
ture higher educational needs. Almost 
all of these studies call for a state-wide 
plan of community junior colleges; this 
proposal for the State of Connecticut 
goes one step further in recommending 
the use of facilities of the existing private 
colleges. It is this possibility of coopera- 
tion between public and private colleges 
in our state, in such a manner as to 
strengthen both types, that would make 
this Connecticut plan unique. 

The special committee which I hope 
could be authorized to study these pro- 
posals should endeavor to set up proce- 
dures for implementing them. On this 
committee should be representatives of 
the five types of colleges in Connecticut, 
namely: the University of Connecticut, 
the state colleges, the endowed private 
colleges, the denominational colleges, 
and the private community colleges. 
This committee should have a chairman 
and an executive director who would be 
absolutely impartial and objective and 
who would be able to lead the commit- 
tee to the wisest possible decisions free 
from vested interests, prejudices, or tra- 
dition-bound beliefs. Adequate financial 
resources should be provided for the 
committee to carry on its study in the 
most effective manner. If the proposal 
could emphasize the unique features of 
the plan, and if preliminary investiga- 
tions indicate that it might be worked 
out satisfactorily, there is a good pos- 
sibility that one of the foundations might 
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be willing to make a grant for it in view 
of its promise for study and possible use 
in other states. 


Conclusion 

It is my opinion that this plan of re- 
organization and refinancing, or some 
variation of it, is inevitable in order to 
solve the current and future problems of 
higher education. Furthermore, I am 
confident that most of the suggestions in 
this plan could be applied in many other 
states; as a matter of fact, some of the 
suggestions have already been put into 
practice. 

If steps could be taken in Connecticut, 
however, I am certain it would place our 
state in an outstanding position of edu- 
cational leadership among all the states 
in the nation; furthermore, I believe 
such a program would put the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut in the top rank of all 
state universities. 

In his book, previously referred to, Dr. 
Fraser stated that there were three fun- 
damental questions about higher educa- 
tion: (1) What to teach? (2) How to 
teach? (3) Whom to teach? I would 
heartily recommend Dr. Fraser's book 
to all persons interested in higher educa- 
tion and especially to any committee 
which might undertake the study of a 
state-wide plan for the future of higher 
education in Connecticut. But in view 


of the impending crisis in higher educa- 
tion which will be caused by the urgent 
demands for additional college oppor- 
tunities on the part of thousands of Con- 
necticut’s young people, I would add one 
more question to Dr. Fraser’s three. 
This fourth question is “Where to teach?” 





Social Changes and the College Student: 
A Symposium 


HE PAPERS and discussions which fol- 

low were presented at the ‘1959 
meetings of the American Psychological 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. Like so 
many other current discussions of educa- 
tion, this symposium was the result of 
the “crisis in education.” The Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, Division 9 of the American Psy- 
chological Association, had responded to 
the “crisis” by appointing a committee 
under Dr. Jerome S. Bruner, of Harvard, 
to consider the alarming situation with 
suitable alarm of its own. Our alarm 
was of two sorts: 

1. We felt that many of the questions 
confronting American education could 
be studied empirically by social scientists 
if social scientists could be interested in 
educational research. We therefore 
decided to search out existing relevant 
work, inform educators and other re- 
sponsible public groups about it, and 
then try to define areas where research 
was lacking and interest social scientists 
in these areas. 

2. We felt strongly that foolish and 
dangerous statements were being made 
by poorly informed people and were 


having a great influence on public and 
private agencies. Our hope was that we 
could, as social psychologists, express 
ourselves forthrightly on issues being 
debated in the public media that seemed 
to fall within our area of expertness. 

It was because of these alarms that 
the present symposium developed. There 
had appeared in recent years a large 
number of speculative essays on the 
changing social scene in America and the 
related change in individual values and 
even in basic personality structure. 
Unfortunately, there were very few good 
empirical studies to support the specu- 
lations and casual observations. 

A series of symposia was proposed to 
cover various phases of this problem in 
the hope that interest in empirical 
research would be fostered. The first, 
held in 1958, was chaired by Dr. Joseph 
Adelson and dealt with social change 
and personality development. The 
second, presented here, deals with the 
general problem of the impact of social 
change on the values of college stu- 
dents and the ideology and policies of 
colleges. 

—Donatp R. Brown, Chairman 


I. Recent Social Change and Its Impact on Higher Education 


W. C. H. PRENTICE 


Tue uistory of social changes in the 
pattern of college-going is in a very real 
sense the history of American higher 
education. The bachelor’s degree was 
once the mark of a scholar. It was held 
only by teachers, clerics, and an occa- 
sional gentleman or courtier of a 


scholarly turn of mind. Early American 
colleges catered to the ministry, the 
teaching profession, and the law, and 
also offered education to an occasional 
propertied young man who retired to 
the family estates or entered public 
service. During the nineteenth century, 
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however, vocational emphases began to 
appear in what had theretofore been 
“mind-training.” The bachelor of science 
appeared, and its candidates began in 
many institutions to displace the students 
of language, philosophy, and _ history, 
who had previously monopolized the 
colleges. Soon degrees were being 
granted in frankly vocational programs: 
engineering and agriculture; later, edu- 
cation and business administration; and 
finally nursing, home economics, and 
advertising. 

In the meantime, the ancient profes- 
sions which had traditionally trained 
their practitioners in service began to set 
up professional schools within the uni- 
versities and to demand some or all of 
the training traditionally associated with 
the bachelor’s degree. Medicine, law, 


and theology became subjects for post- 
baccalaureate study in the United States, 
and they were quickly followed by 
dentistry, osteopathy, veterinary medi- 


cine, and, in part (though not exclu- 
sively), by business administration and 
certain branches of engineering. 

The effect of these changes was direct 
and easy to trace. Thé professions 
themselves and the vocations served by 
the degrees of bachelor of arts or science 
had their standards markedly raised. 
Their members received more formal 
education, and they were able to profit 
by the spread of scholarship and tech- 
nical information within each field. The 
kind of standardization that permitted 
one to know what kinds of knowledge 
might be expected of a physician or a 
lawyer made it easier to maintain high 
quality. But the increasing flow of 
essentially nonacademic persons and 
purposes into the colleges lowered the 
standards of the colleges themselves. 
The nineteenth century was not yet over 
before college professors and adminis- 
trators began complaining about having 
to teach subjects that were properly the 
province of the high school and saying 
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that the poorest of the new. B.A.’s or 
B.S.’s would not have been acceptable 
high school or academy graduates in an 
earlier generation. 

That process has continued. As we 
keep a larger and larger proportion of 
all students in school until they are 
sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years old, 
we necessarily lower the average scho- 
lastic aptitude of the total group that we 
are trying to educate, and, except in 
extraordinarily fortunate and foresighted 
communities, that means a lowering of 
the standards of achievement required 
for the high school diploma and a con- 
sequent postponement of certain kinds 
of learning until the college years. 

Despite the trends that I have 
described, the proportion of all high 
school graduates entering colleges did 
not increase sharply until recently. 
From 1900 until 1940, with some sharp 
fluctuations resulting from economic 
conditions, the proportions ranged be- 
tween 20 and 35 percent with no. signs 
of striking trends. The two big changes 
were (1) in th¢ proportion of the total 
age group who finished high school and 
who provided a larger pool from which 
the colleges could draw their annual 
percentage, and (2) in the continuing 
growth of the population. The former 
trend was accelerated by compulsory 
school attendance, general prosperity, 
child labor laws, and various sociological 
influences aimed at reducing the labor 
market. What happened was that the 
high school changed rapidly, at first by 
a kind of protective adaptation and later 
by self-conscious philosophy. Having 
once been a mark of scholarship, high 
school graduation became a mark of 
chronological age. Even the better 
colleges stopped demanding as criteria 
for admission what as late as 1900 was 
largely taken for granted in high schools, 
namely Latin (or Greek or both) and 
real proficiency in mathematics, gram- 
mar, and rhetoric. 
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Once more, we must note that these 
changes occurred on a two-way street. 
The number of those being educated to 
some fairly high standard went up, but 
the top quality undoubtedly went down. 
The average product was undoubtedly 
improved, and American secondary 
education has tremendous achievements 
to its credit. But what has happened 
and is still happening to the best students, 
the best schools, and the best teachers? 

This question is made especially 
poignant by the fact that we are now 
well advanced in doing to our colleges 
what we have previously done to our 
high schools. As high school standards 
dropped, so did college standards. But 
the situation became really acute only 
when the proportion of high school 
graduates continuing their education 
began to climb. For a dozen years now, 
we have been feeling the impact of 
what appears to be a continuing and 
even accelerating increase in the tend- 
ency to keep our young people in some 
kind of formal education until they are 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old 
instead of seventeen or eighteen. If the 
prosperity and other factors that have 
created that situation should continue, 
what is to happen to higher education 
in general, and to “academic” education 
in particular? 

First, let us consider what has already 
happened. Take College A (not my own 
institution). As late as 1940, though 
College A was an institution with a 
distinguished faculty and a_ national 
reputation, almost any student who had 
graduated above the middle of his high 
school class could be admitted. College 
Board achievement tests held the schools 
to reasonable standards, and aptitude 
testing had begun to suggest which 
poorly prepared students might never- 
theless succeed in college. Still, wealth, 
position, family tradition, and related 
factors primarily determined which boys 
went to College A. A good many flunked 
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out, to be sure, for standards were high, 
but it is a fair guess that those who 
graduated would have averaged some- 
where between 500 and 550 on today’s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, Verbal section. 
Today that same college rarely admits 
anyone below 550 on the same test. The 
median runs above 650, and the median 
of those graduating would be about 
equivalent to the top 5 percent of the 
students of twenty years ago. 

Today College X (far down the list 
in quality and prestige) is looking for- 
ward to the same opportunity to increase 
its selectivity. Having graduated only 
40 percent of those who entered for 
many years, and having been a bit 
ashamed of some of them, it now looks 
forward to the day when rising birth 
rates combined with increasing percent- 
ages of high school graduates seeking 
college will permit it to enroll only those 
equivalent to 1959’s upper 30 percent— 
perhaps putting College X in about the 
position that College A was in in 1940. 
We can all be glad for College X and 
glad for the top 30 percent or so of the 
next generation of college students— 
glad that the United States has so many 
institutions that are capable of giving a 
good education to such people. But 
there are real problems. 

First, it is inevitable that the average 
quality of all American college educa- 
tion will decline as an increasing per- 


centage of high school graduates seek 


admission. It is unrealistic to presume 
that we will simply turn more away and 
maintain or raise standards. College A 
has raised its standards, and College X 
may follow suit, but legislatures and 
other agencies will see to it that other 
educational facilities are provided for 
those who cannot gain admission to the 
selective colleges. 

Second, if some colleges do improve 
their quality by skimming the cream 
from the crop of applicants, the average 
quality of the remaining institutions 
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available to the other students will be 
still lower. Will we then tend to create 
a bimodal distribution of ability, with 
students going either to colleges that 
approximate the talent of our present 
best or to colleges much poorer in talent 
than our present average? If some 
such trend becomes a reality, will it 
strengthen or weaken American higher 
education? Clearly such a development 
may be supported by all the arguments 
that have been given for special classes 
or schools for the gifted child. But as 
some educators have deplored ‘the emer- 
gence of such a pattern in schools, surely 
at least some will oppose it at the college 
level. 

Third, College X can improve quality 
only if it takes a relatively smaller num- 
ber of the total applicants than it does 
now. Where will the others go? Will 
pressure pile up on the public institu- 
tions that are committed to accepting 
all high school graduates? And if so, 
then what? Does College X raise its 
standards while State U. lowers its? Or 
do both maintain a similar B.A. ideal 
but flunk out different proportions? And 
if State U. goes on a binge of weeding 
out the “unfit” (by the new competitive 
yardstick), what happens to the dis- 
carded? Do we at last give up and 
decide that not everyone should con- 
tinue his education until age twenty-one, 
or do we create new institutions to take 
care of the unacceptable ones? Can we 
in fact justify the wasteful policy of 
accepting everyone at State U. and then 
discarding a considerable portion of 
them after a year or two? 

Fourth, what will we do about facul- 
ties? There are surely not enough quali- 
fied persons being trained to maintain 
the ratio of teachers to students that 
now exists in the nation’s universities 
and colleges. Unless some artificial 
economic factor intervenes, we can look 
forward to a price war over the scarce 
personnel. How can College X, a rela- 
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tively poor private institution, compete 
with State U., whose legislative overseers 
must provide funds to see that their con- 
stituents have adequate public educa- 
tion? To some extent we have already 
seen this situation, and we know that 
public institutions were able, in the years 
immediately following World War II, 
to react much faster in providing new 
money for salaries than were any but 
the most fortunate of private institu- 
tions. 

If College X cannot find new and 
extensive charitable alumni, foundation, — 
industrial, or other sources, it must in- 
crease charges radically and discard for- 
ever the traditional arrangement under 
which the student and his family pay 
only a small part of the total educational 
cost. There are undoubtedly some logi- 
cal and fiscal justifications for such a 
change, but what are the psychological 
consequences? College X may now be- 
gin to appear in the public mind to 
be a rich man’s college, no matter how 
generous a scholarship program it can 
support, if the announced cost paid by 
half or more of the students is $3,000 
while State U. charges only $900. The 
frightening consequence might be that, 
as families of average income withdraw 
from the population applying to College 
X, the college will not only change its 
character in certain marked ways but 
may even have to lower its standards 
as it becomes more and more dependent 
on the “customer” who can pay $3,000 
and expects to be allowed to purchase 
the product and use it as he sees fit. 

Fifth, what do the potential changes 
that I have been envisaging indicate for 
the future of curriculum planning? Is 
the highly abstract and academic pro- 
gram now taught at the “prestige col- 
leges” of the East a rich man’s luxury? 
Or is it intellectually accessible and satis- 
fying only to the very bright? Does 
it make any sense to consider di- 
chotomizing our educational system, with 
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State U. teaching business administra- 
tion while College X teaches economic 
theory; State U. teaching techniques of 
education while X teaches theory of 
learning; State U. teaching horticulture 
while X teaches plant physiology, and 
so on? 

As we lower the degree of achieve- 
ment indicated by the bachelor’s degree, 
we can expect more and more demand 
for master’s and doctor's degrees and 
a greater tendency to postpone until 
graduate or professional school subjects 
now presumed to be suitable for under- 
graduate colleges. A corollary of that is 
an increase in the tendency for some 
colleges to think of themselves as prep 
schools for the graduate years and to 
consider their greatest indication of suc- 
cess to be the number of students ac- 
cepted for postgraduate education. Al- 
ready we can see some sign of such an 
abdication of local responsibility for 
curriculum planning and of looking to 
the professional school for instruction 
about what to teach. If the trend con- 
tinues, the “better” colleges may become 
increasingly technical, as more and more 
specifically preprofessional programs 
tend to be included. That trend could 
result in great and irreparable loss to 
the American educational scene. For- 
tunately, some of the professional facul- 
ties themselves have foreseen such a 
danger and have begun to urge college 
students and their advisers to plan 
broader and more liberal programs 
rather than more technical ones; but the 
trends are mixed, and the future of tra- 
ditional liberal education is by no means 
secure. 

Within what is essentially the same 
framework arises the issue of science 
versus humanities and social science. 
Public pressures of cold war and the 
space age combine to press increasing 
numbers of our ablest young people into 
scientific careers. Since quantitative ap- 
titude seems to mature earlier than aca- 
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demic powers, it is especially easy to 
think that high proportions of our best 
high school youngsters are prospective 
scientists. One result is that the highly 
selective colleges could today fill their 
entering classes with students who pro- 
pose to be physicists, chemists, or mathe- 
maticians. Consider what might happen 
if those colleges read the changed social 
situation as a mandate to provide a top- 
flight scientific education for all such 
applicants, even at the cost of squeezing 
out prospective economists, poets, law- 
yers, journalists, and philosophers. Are 
we really prepared to do justice to what 
common sense tells us must be done in 
maintaining balance in the colleges and 
still to do justice to the tremendous need 
for more and better scientific training? 

To this point I have dealt with aca- 
demic matters and with hazards to the 
proper administration of the curriculum 
and the classroom, but what about 
broader questions of citizenship and 
character? What about the issues that 
Philip Jacob and so many others are 
now concerned with—complacency, bore- 
dom, apathy, rebellion, failure to under- 
stand the purpose of being in college, 
low social and moral, standards, and so 
forth and so on? There are strong in- 
dications that we can reduce such reac- 
tions among the able by segregating 
them and demanding more of them. The 
students themselves are often aware of 
such a need for higher standards in what 
is expected of them, and some clearly 
indicate, as Dr. Eddy’s study’ points 
out, that high academic expectations 
tend to develop a kind of self-respect 
that is inconsistent with low personal 
standards on other grounds. 

If my predictions about what is in 
store for the colleges are anywhere 
nearly true, the influx of less able stu- 


*Edward D. Eddy, Jr., The College Influ- 
ence on Student Character (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1959), chap. 
2. 
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dents into our college scene is likely 
to aggravate the morale picture. Honors 
colleges, highly selective ones, and 
higher standards wherever possible may 
alleviate the trend and save the individ- 
uals fortunate enough to be provided 
‘with such a challenge. What of the 
rest? Can their own programs be made 
sufficiently challenging and relevant to 
their abilities and interests, or do we 
doom them to even worse apathy and 
rebellion by taking the ablest from their 
midst? I think the question answers 
itself. Thought about why the less able 
are in college should lead to curricular 
planning that makes sense for them, at 
the same time pushes them to the limits 
of their potential, and thus provides the 
self-respect that underlies respect for 
others and for public morality. But 
attempts to provide for the new college 
student pale imitations of courses and 
curricula that make educational sense 
for the scientist or professional man will 
not suffice. Nor will courses in basket- 
weaving and back-yard cooking and 
traffic safety. We must have a new look 
at the new population that is entering 
American higher education. 

Suppose we are willing tentatively to 
assume that many of our better institu- 
tions will frankly and self-consciously 
seek an elite student body, and thus 
leave to others the representative and 
the average. Who are those elite, and 
how can they be identified? Our predic- 
tors of academic success are not espe- 
cially good, but they are stable. We 
know with considerable accuracy how 
much variance we can eliminate by 
using, for example, the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. We have similar 
information about high school grades 
and class rank. The prediction of aca- 
demic achievement is such that, by 
selecting only those for whom our pre- 
dictors indicate very high probabilities 
of success, some fortunate colleges have 
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reduced attrition for reasons of aca- 
demic failure to less than 10 percent. 

But what, if anything, should we con- 
sider besides academic promise? Are 
colleges ever justified in rejecting a stu- 
dent for whom the odds on -successful 
graduation are high while admitting a 
student for whom they are low? Is it 
possible that some of the social, emo- 
tional, and moral mediocrity that con- 
cern Dr. Jacob could be minimized by 
admissions committees? Might high 
school records in such respects be as 
highly correlated with attitudes and be- 
havior in college as are the two periods 
of academic achievement? The Amer- 
ican bourgeois ideal is a familiar per- 
sonality type. We see him in magazine 
story heroes and other related public 
images. He is the young man we wish 
we were, or the young man we wish 
our sons to be like when they are grown. 
He is also the young man, with only 
slight modifications, that college alumni 
want to send to Alma Mater. Should 
colleges really be seeking this “well- 
rounded” extraverted young man? And 
if not, what characteristics of personal 
or moral force, of social or religious 
commitment, of warmth or friendliness 
or charm or physical vigor do fit our 
conceptions of the young people who 
are most likely to make important con- 
tributions to society and hence are able 
to qualify as that elite to which we 
wish to dedicate our best educational 
efforts? 

I think we do not know the answers 
to many of the questions that I have 
posed for you. I have suggested a pos- 
sible answer here and there, but not 
enough to form a pattern worth repeat- 
ing in summary. Instead I should like 
to close with a new set of questions. 

Is it really a good thing that more 
people are going to be going to college? 
When should we stop the trend for more 
people to be educated formally for more 
years? Would it be wise, for instance, 
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for 100 percent of the population to con- 
tinue schooling until age thirty? I sup- 
pose no one would support such a 
proposal. Seventy-five percent to age 
twenty-five? Fifty percent to age twenty? 
Do not the answers to those questions 
depend entirely on what the students 
are. doing with the time involved and 
on whether or not what they do is 
relevant to their skills, attitudes, needs, 
and eventual social role? If so, who 
is to plan the accommodation of curricu- 
lum to individual, and when are we 
going to start remedying the lack of 
planning that has led to today’s failures 
and could lead, with social changes mov- 
ing on apace“ tu~tomorrow’s disasters? 


DISCUSSION 
By NEVITT SANFORD 


Dean Prentice’s paper brings to mind 
a familiar story about selection. The 
admissions officer of a small, under- 
privileged college was telling a friend 
about the use of one of the new tests 
to eliminate two out of three applicants. 
He had asked these candidates, “How 
much is two plus two?” One had an- 
swered “Five,” one, “Three,” and the 
third, “It all depends.” “Which one did 
you take?” asked the friend. “The one 
who answered “Three.” “Why?” “He 
was the nephew of one of our alumni.” 

The admissions officer's solution seems 
to me not unreasonable. Imagine that 
a group including me, but dominated 
by rich Californians, had started some 
years ago a small liberal arts college in 
one of our beautiful valleys. Say that 
we wanted the best for our sons and 
daughters and were willing to pay for 
it; that we have always had small classes, 
a high faculty-student ratio, a traditional 
liberal arts curriculum, and a distin- 
guished faculty, that is to say, one that 
has included a few nationally known 
academicians. Having a substantial en- 
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dowment and a wise investment policy, 
we have been able to keep the tuition 
down to $3,000 per year. Our sons and 
daughters are not very bright, but they 
are our own, and we have clung to the 
belief that a good college could broaden 
their minds, reduce their prejudices, im- 
prove their thinking, excite their curi- 
osity, generate some interest in literature 
and the arts, and develop their tastes. 

Now suppose our faculty should pro- 
pose that we advertise ourselves na- 
tionally and try to recruit bright students 
from all over the country, using the 
College Board tests to ensure that no 
one with a Scholastic Aptitude Test score 
of less than 500 gets admitted. Would 
we not be justified in opposing this 
move? Obviously, if we started admit- 
ting students according to scores on 
ability tests as if our college were a grad- 
uate or professional school, there would 
soon be no room for our sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Now, you may not believe the next 
part of my story. But my rich California 
friends and I are really democrats— 
with a small d. If you say that all 
young people are entitled to the benefits 
that we have secured for our children, 
we can only agree. Indeed, we would 
go so far as to say that the way to arrive 
at a suitable conception of the goals of 
education is to ask what one desires for 
one’s children. This leads quickly to 
the conclusion that each person should 
be encouraged to develop as fully as 
possible. The fact that some have less 
potential for development than others 
is no reason that they should receive less 
attention. The dealheneatit question is 
the familiar one, “Where is the money 
coming from?” As educators, we do 
not have to answer this question. But 
against the day when an affluent public, 
unable to think of anything else to do 
with the nation’s young people, asks that 
the colleges undertake to develop their 
personalities, we will do well to ask 
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ourselves how this might best be done. 

My object. in making up this story 
was to suggest that the problems posed 
by Dean Prentice may be viewed in 
different perspettives. I wanted to sug- 
gest particularly that in order to find 
answers to these problems, we have to 
begin with clear conceptions of our 
educational aims. It is only with aims 
in mind that we can state problems for 
research and undertake educational re- 
forms: indeed, it is only with some refer- 
ence to aims that we can properly 
define some of the key terms in Dean 
Prentice’s presentation. 

I- have tried to dramatize one kind 
of educational objective, that of develop- 
ing the individual personality, which in- 
cludes the individual intellect, as fully 
as possible. Other kinds of legitimate 
educational aims have been mentioned. 
Vocational education has the object of 
preparing the individual, during the col- 
lege years, for some particular kind of 
work or social role. Preprofessional edu- 
cation undertakes to introduce students 
into the disciplines that will be their 
fields of study in graduate or profes- 
sional school. There is a kind of edu- 
cation, sometimes called education for 
citizenship, that seeks to instill in each 
individual the values, beliefs, and tastes 
of a particular culture or subculture and 
the knowledge of society and of tech- 
nology that is necessary to a successful 
life. 

Each of these kinds of aims may be 
subscribed to by faculty members. Stu- 
dents and their parents may, or they 
may not, share these aims and in addi- 
tion, or alternatively, have other reasons 
for college-going: to improve or main- 
tain social status, to make friends, to 
get married, or to improve one’s chances 
of finding a good job. 

Vocational education, preprofessional 
education, and education for citizenship 
may influence personality development, 
but they are really independent of it 
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in the sense that the aims of these kinds 
of education may be realized, and they 
often are, without the individual de- 
veloping as a personality beyond the 
point where he was when he entered 
college. 

I said that Dean Prentice’s terms had 
to be understood with reference to aims. 
What, for example, are we to understand 
by tke “quality” of a college? Presum- 
ably College A has improved its quality 
by raising the average SAT score of its 
entering students, and College X hopes 
to do likewise. Colleges that have to 
take the leftovers will presumably be 
of poorer quality. This seems at first 
glance an odd way to conceive of the 
quality of a college. It is comparable 
to saying that a good psychotherapist 
is the one who is able to attract curable 
patients and to avoid difficult problems. 
One might suppose that the quality of 
a college would reside primarily in the 
richness of its curriculum, the effective- 
ness of its teachings, the atmosphere of 
devotion to learning that it is able to 
maintain, and so on. But there is point 
to saying that everything depends on 
the student, for if the measure of quality 
is the number of students sent to gradu- 
ate school—or “good” graduate schools 
—then surely the way to proceed is to 
select students who by virtue of ability 
and inclination would be hard to dis- 
tract from that purpose. Then the faculty 
could increasingly devote itself to pro- 
moting the scholarly disciplines without 
too much interference from demanding 
students. They might further improve 
“quality” as measured in terms of the 
distinction of the faculty, which depends 
on publication, or in terms of standards, 
which seem to be largely a matter of 
how closely the curriculum resembles 
what is taught in graduate schools. 

But if we say that the aim of college 
education is to develop the individual, 
we have to take a rather different view 
of the matter. Suppose we had a useful 
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conception of the developed individual. 
Suppose the conception included such 
general attributes as freedom from prej- 
udice, depth of interest, a humanized 
conscience, and eagerness for continued 
learning; and suppose we had ways of 
measuring these attributes. Then we 
could measure the quality of the college 
in terms of its success in producing in- 
dividuals who had the desired attributes. 
But here, too, we would have to deal 
with selectivity, with the fact that some 
colleges might attract students who were 
relatively highly developed from the be- 
ginning. The real measure of a college’s 
success would have to be in terms of 
how much change it was able to bring 
about. If it took students with average 
SAT scores of 400, who were provincial, 
narrow-minded, conformist, and anti-in- 
tellectual, and changed them into people 
of significantly greater breadth, inde- 
pendence, and thoughtfulness, one would 
say it was doing a good job even though 
it never recruited anyone from outside 
its state or attracted any nationally 
known professors. 

The same kind of perspective might be 
taken with respect to so fundamental a 
term as “ability.” Is ability whatever 
it is that the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
measures, something that has been 
shown to be moderately correlated with 
academic success? Or should it be de- 
fined in such a way as to include a 
wider range of abilities, potential for 
growth, and all those dispositions of 
the whole personality that enter into the 
determination of how the individual per- 
forms the tasks of life? 

Research problems have to be stated 
with reference to aims. The fundamen- 
tal question in educational research, I 
take it, is what kinds of educational 
procedures contribute to the attainment 
of particular educational objectives. If 
the aim is a high percent of graduates 
who are admitted to graduate schools, 
one might begin by asking whether there 
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is anything besides the student's ability 
and inclination—anything that a college 
might do—that makes the difference. If 
performance in graduate school is the 
criterion, one might ask, for example, 
which students do better, those who 
have been through programs in general 
education, or those who have experi- 
enced curricula designed to anticipate 
what was going to be taught in graduate 
school. 

If a high level of personality develop- 
ment is what is desired, one might begin 
by asking whether college is the most 
favorable kind of environment or 
whether some very different set of 
influences might be better. Restricting 
oneself to populations now in college, 
one might ask what features of the col- 
lege as now constituted are correlated 
with particular developmental objectives. 
It might turn out, for example, that 
classes that are homogeneous in respect 
to ability are excellent for bolstering the 
student’s resolve to go to graduate school 
but a poor means for instilling a love 
of intellectual matters. 

Consider the matter of dropping out 
of college. Dean Prentice speaks as 
if this were a sad eventuality, as if col- 
lege were worthwhile only if the student 
completes the full course of treatments. 
This may be the right view when one 
considers the matter in a strictly aca- 
demic perspective. But when one’s con- 
cern is with personality development, 
he takes into account the fact that dif- 
ferent people develop at different rates 
and that in one, two, or three years some 
students might derive all the benefits 
that they could obtain from a four-year 
college. Other students, of course, might 
be well advised to stay five years. There 
is also the possibility that the experience 
of dropping out, or of being asked to 
leave, is an important stimulus to de- 
velopment. 

This developmental perspective should 
prevent us from being completely over- 
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whelmed by the final set of questions 
that Dean Prentice has raised. I mean 
the questions concerning what percents 
of the population should continue school- 
ing for how many years. If we had 
suitable concepts of developmental goals 
and could measure progress toward 
them, we would be able to say that 
people should stay in school as long 
as it is doing them any good, or as long 
as it is doing them more good than any 
other kind of available environment. It 
may very well be that for students who 
are not planning to go to graduate or 
professional school, the liberal arts col- 
leges as now constituted make their 
contribution in two or three years; it 
may be that after this time the further 
development of these students requires 
some radically different type of edu- 
cational environment. 

Dean Prentice has raised some pro- 
found and disturbing questions. I sug- 
gest that the situation is even more 
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serious than he has indicated. What 
are we going to do for our youth, who 
are not needed in production and have 
no place to go? It is probably too much 
to expect that our colleges and universi- 
ties with their traditional and legitimate 
concern with academic, preprofessional, 
and vocational education can adapt 
themselves to the task of developing 
the youth. Dean Prentice’s paper sug- 
gests what I am sure is the fact, that 
majorities of faculties in our “good” 
liberal arts colleges do not want to de- 
vote themselves to developing the per- 
sonalities of ordinary young people; 
they want, instead, to work with un- 
usually bright students who will partici- 
pate in their own scholarly concerns. 
Sooner or later, I suppose, our society 
will have to create new types of insti- 
tutions manned by a new type of pro- 
fessional person, one who specializes in 
the development of personality by edu- 
cational means. 


II. Social Change and Student Values 


PHILIP E. JACOB 


ONE OF THE comforting thoughts with 
which an old grad reassures himself as 
he returns to a campus and stares 
amazedly at its new buildings and the 
intricate apparatus which mark the ad- 
vance of knowledge in our civilization is 
that at least the students have not 
changed. They look younger than he 
remembers his classmates and there are 
many more of them, but they appear to 
talk and act much the same. And he 
feels that except for a span of years 
he is one of them—in outlook on life, 
aspirations, general beliefs, personal and 
social values—everything but some of 
the new facts they are learning in their 
courses. 

Close studies of students over the last 


dozen years indicate, however, that to- 
day’s students are in vital respects not 
the same as yesterday's. Taken as a 
whole they hold values which probably 
set them apart from previous genera- 
tions. Under the impact of recent social 
changes, the personal character of the 
recipients of American education may 
have altered even more profoundly than 
its institutions and artifacts, certainly 
much more than the outlook of its facul- 
ties. The result is evident in a growing 
hiatus between students and the educa- 
tional process (as well as between stu- 
dents and old grads). 

Let us for a moment consider more 
specifically the contemporary values of 
students that may reflect, or herald, a 
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major change in value patterns through- 
out American society. A growing body 
of systematic social science research, re- 
inforced by the thoughtful observations 
of many students themselves and of per- 
sons close to them, indicates that the 
greater number of students express in 
their behavior and attitudes these four 
dominant interrelated dispositions: (1) 
an absorbing self-interestedness, directed 
essentially toward satisfying desires for 
material well-being, privacy within one’s 
own male-oriented family domain, and 
relief from boredom; (2) group depend- 
ence, which causes students to bring per- 
sonal conduct and standards into line 
with the expectations of groups to whom 
they turn for a sense of “belongingness” 
or look upon as vehicles to self-advance- 
ment; (3) social and political indiffer- 
ence and irresponsibility; and (4) an 
instrumental approach to reason and 
morality, which pulls both reason and 
the moral code into the service of preset 
personal goals rather than acknowledges 
them as guides to verity and controlling 
rules of conduct.? 

The reliability of these conclusions re- 
garding the state of student values is 
subject to certain reservations. Barton 
and Lazarsfeld, for instance, have noted 
that the object of research—this thing 
called “value”—lacks precise definition, 
that the instrumentation for identifying 
and measuring attitudes and values is 
still rather crude, and that the data 
available do not permit accurate com- 
parison on a wide enough scale to sus- 


* For a penetrating review and analysis of con- 
temporary student values, based on the compre- 
hensive and well-designed Cornell Values Sur- 
vey, see Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, 
Robin Williams, Jr., and Edward A. Suchman, 
What College Students Think (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1960). See also Norman Miller, 
“Social Class and Value Differences among 
American College Students” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1958). 
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tain firm generalizations." Riesman and 
others recognize similar limitations and 
caution against too cavalier interpreta- 
tions of past research. 

Another shortcoming is the gap be- 
tween verbalized attitudes and conduct, 
which has not been effectively closed 
by information comparing actual be- 
havior of students with their professed 
values. This prevents firm conclusions 
linking mass attitudes to deeper levels 
of individual motivation. 

From the standpoint of the topic of 
this symposium, we unfortunately lack 
adequate trend data comparing the out- 
look of students in different generations, 
and also lack the results of well-con- 
trolled comparisons of student values 
with those held by other segments of 
the population. 

Nevertheless, enough is already avail- 
able to provide good clues. This is being 
rapidly buttressed by the flow of fresh 
data and perceptive analyses from such 
definitive research as that conducted by 
the Mellon Foundation program at Vas- 
sar and the Berkeley studies of diversity 
in higher education.‘ For instance, Freed- 
man’s report to this association last 
year, comparing the attitudes and values 
of various generations of Vassar alum- 
nae, provides at least one objective 
demonstration of the proposition that 
the prevailing values of graduates in the 


*See Allen H. Barton, Studying the Effects 
of College Education: A Methodological Exam- 
ination of Changing Values in College (New 
Haven, Conn.: Hazen Foundation, 1959). 

* Preliminary findings of the Vassar research 
are reported in Nevitt Sanford (ed.), “Personal- 
ity Development during the College Years,” 
Journal of Social Issues, December 1956. See 
also Donald Brown, “Non-Intellective Qualities 
and the Perception of the Ideal Student by Col- 
lege Faculty,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
February 1960. Findings of two relevant proj- 
ects undertaken by the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, are reported in Paul Heist, “Diversity 
in College Student Characteristics,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, February 1960. 
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1950's differ in important respects from 
previous groups and are attuned to the 
cultural climate of the time.* 

What appears to me as highly signifi- 
cant is the remarkable consistency of 
most of these studies in their portrayal 
of prevailing student values. This justi- 
fies, I believe, taking as a point of de- 
parture the kind of profile just set forth. 

If we then back the sort of evidence 
adduced by Freedman and others with 
documentation from American intellec- 
tual and social history, a strong presump- 
tive case can be made for the proposition 
that we now have in our classes and 
have had for at least the last decade a 
group whose values differ so markedly 
from their various predecessors as to 
represent a break in the American cul- 
tural tradition. In comparison with the 
qualities attributed to preceding college 
generations, these students exhibit less 
personal autonomy and more social flex- 
ibility. They have greater tolerance for 
human idiosyncrasy but care less for 
people. They are more dutiful toward 
government, but less public-spirited. 
They adhere more closely to conven- 
tional standards and doctrines, but are 
less profoundly motivated by religious 
impulse or moral commitment. They 
are more amenable to work in organiza- 
tional harness, but have less respect and 
enthusiasm for work itself. They have 
a higher estimate of the practical value 
of education, but are less susceptible to 
a rule of reason in making significant 
decisions about their attitudes and con- 
duct. 

Assuming that the values of students 
are changing in some such directions as 
these, why is the reorientation occurring, 
and is it likely to be a temporary flurry 

* Mervin B. Freedman, “A Study by Decades 
of Some Attitudes and Values Held by Edu- 
cated Women of the Twentieth Century,” 
paper presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meet- 


ing of the American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D.C., September 1958. 
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on the surface of the American scene 
or the harbinger of a broad cultural 
revolution in our society? These ques- 
tions obviously push beyond the limits 
of any exact research. We can only 
speculate, on the basis of historical per- 
spective and the coincidence of the 
value changes with other social changes. 
Here are some hypotheses which at- 
tempt to account for the alteration of 
student values. 

First, World War II may have caused 
a break in the transmission of values 
from generation to generation. It re- 
moved from regular family and social 
relations that large segment of younger 
men and women who customarily bridge 
the gap between generations, and thus 
left the younger group much more on 
their own at a crucial period, in the 
formation of their values. The isolation 
of the new generation was undoubtedly 
accentuated further by the absorption 
of mothers into war industry. Many 
families, bereft of parents as well as 
older brothers and sisters, simply ceased 
to function as prime tutors of values 
for children and teenagers. After the 
war, they could not regain their lost 
role. 

Second, an even more pervasive in- 
fluence may stem from the business- 
industrial-urban complex which has 
taken over the material organization of 
life in our society. Students, shrewdly 
assessing the kinds of demands that they 
will have to fulfill to hold a rewarding 
niche, may adjust their values in antici- 
pation of the functions they expect to 
perform. Rosenberg, in his extraordi- 
narily penetrating analysis of the Cornell 
Values Survey data on occupational 
choice, suggests that although we ordi- 
narily take for granted the obvious 
psychological sequence of action result- 
ing from value (a person first wants 
something and then he acts to get it), 
the opposite pattern also occurs: the 
person wants something because he has 





acted to get it. In terms of Merton's 
concept of anticipatory socialization, the 
student’s image of his future occupa- 
tional status influences his present atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior. Quoting 
Rosenberg, “He may start to think and 
behave in a way which he believes will 
be appropriate when he actually enters 
occupational practice.” * 

A third explanation relates the shifting 
pattern of student values to the influence 
of the mass media. There is a striking 
correspondence between many of the 
prevalent attributes of student character 
and the values implicit in the content 
of the big circulation magazines, the 
telecasts, and particularly the commer- 
cials. Who sparks whom is, of course, 
an open question. The pitch of the 
mass media is set by market analysis 
of likely audience response. Values are 
determined by what the viewers value. 
On the other hand, the uniformity of 
their appeal has the effect of greatly 
limiting the possibility of active choice 
among competing values on the part of 
persons who restrict their intake of social 
communication largely to the mass 
media. Strange as it may seem consider- 
ing their intellectual status, students are 
apparently almost a captive audience. 
By and large, they concede to a far 
heavier reliance on the mass media than 
on any other source, both for informa- 
tion and attitudinal influence. 

Finally, the contemporary values of 
students probably bear the imprint of 
the American educational system. Is 
not mass education at the elementary 
and secondary level feeding youth at the 
most impressionable ages a largely uni- 
form, predigested diet of values and, 
perhaps of greater significance, exposing 
them with no adequate protection to 
the dictatorial conforming pressures of 
their school peer-group? Are we not 


*Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), p. 24. 
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reaping the consequences of letting 
school shove out family as the primary 
social unit? 

Higher education bears its own re- 
sponsibility. Its lack of purposefulness, 
its growing impersonality, its own utili- 
tarian preoccupations, its intellectual 
lethargy, its social indifference, its often 
deliberate splitting of the academic and 
extracurricular aspects of college life add 
up to abdication of a role in value forma- 
tion. By default, the campus society, 
rather than the educational process, be- 
comes the principal determinant of what- 
ever impact the college experience may 
have on students’ basic outlook and cri- 
teria for conduct. 

Putting all these factors together, the 
social imperatives behind contemporary 
students’ values appear formidable, dur- 
able, and mutually compatible. Assess- 
ing the probabilities for the future, I 
am forced to conclude that the odds 
strongly favor the persistence and con- 
solidation of the new pattern of student 
values, in keeping with corresponding 
trends in the American society at large. 

This poses a peculiarly difficult ques- 
tion for American education, especially 
for those still committed to its hallowed 
liberal, humanistic aims. These objec- 
tives—the pursuit of “truth,” the cultiva- 
tion of civic responsibility, and the 
unfolding of the “good life"—are not 
shared by the mass of today’s students. 
To them, the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is utilitarian, and the use toward 
which it should be directed is the ac- 
quisition of vocational tooling, skill in 
handling human relations, and other 
techniques which enable a person to do 
well for himself in this kind of ultra- 
organized society. 

I wonder how long a liberal orienta- 
tion may survive in American education 
when it has ceased to have relevance 
to the prevailing priorities of value held 
by its prime constituency, the students. 
One wonders also how long the liberal 
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and humane values may last in the 
society at large if the educated compo- 
nent of the community has abandoned 
them. 

The answer depends, I believe, on 
whether we will deliberately undertake 
to increase the potency of liberal edu- 
cational influence on individuals to 
counteract the nonliberalizing impact of 
the social atmosphere on the mass. The 
posing of these issues obviously pre- 
sumes the worth of preserving the liberal 
values, a bias to which I readily confess. 
It also implies that we can, if we will, 
develop better ways of discharging our 
social and human functions as educators. 

Fortunately, evidences of this kind of 
accomplishment do appear here and 
there on the educational landscape. 
While the data are quite limited, they 
indicate the potency of certain insti- 
tutional characteristics, certain attributes 
of faculty, and certain emphases of edu- 
cational programs in affecting the values 
of students. Perhaps these can serve as 
guidelines toward a more vital and com- 
prehensive educational impact upon stu- 
dent values, despite the strong currents 
of social change against which we must 
move. 


DISCUSSION 
By JOSHUA A. FISHMAN 


Professor Jacob’s presentation deals 
with a number of intriguing propositions, 
which he has forcefully formulated and 
for which we must all be indebted to 
him. As a social psychologist who has 
devoted much time during the past five 
years to the study of American higher 
education, I am happy indeed to have 
been asked to comment on such provoca- 
tive views, particularly since they deal 
with social and psychological variables 
rather than with economic or political 
ones. 

Dr. Jacob’s main propositions are two: 
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first, that the present generation of col- 
lege students holds to values which are 
far different—and far less desirable— 
than those of previous college-going 
generations; and second, that this change 
is reflective of a basic change or cleavage 
in American (national) character, in the 
outlook of the cultured American on 
what is good and desirable in life. 

What has present college youth turned 
away from? Dr. Jacob points to the 
hallowed liberal humanistic aims: “the 
pursuit of truth, the cultivation of civic 
responsibility, and the unfolding of the 
good life.” These, then, are goals pur- 
portedly once shared by most college 
students but no longer shared by the 
mass of today’s college students. 

Dr. Jacob advances five causative fac- 
tors—factors that are undoubtedly ex- 
amples of social and educational change 
—that he feels are responsible for the 
difference between student values “then” 
(in the golden past) and “now”: (1) 
World War II and the family disloca- 
tions that it occasioned; (2) the business- 
industrial-urban complex which has not 
only taken over the material basis of 
American life but, in addition, strongly 
emphasizes it; (3) the mass media and 
their impoverished fare of implicit and 
explicit values; (4) mass education and 
its usurpation of the socializing primacy 
once commanded by the home; and (5) 
the utilitarian preoccupation of higher 
education and its abdication of value 
responsibilities. 

Thus, Dr. Jacob’s argument follows 
the very admirable paradigm of much 
psychological and, particularly, socio- 
psychological argumentation. He pre- 
sents a “before” condition, a set of causa- 
tive factors or so-called independent 
variables that might act upon the before 
condition, and a set of resultant factors, 
or dependent variables. 

Now, for my part I agree with much 
of what Dr. Jacob says about the before 
condition; that is, I am willing to accept 
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in general terms much of what he says 
about the dominant values of college 
students two or three (or is it three or 
four?) generations ago. I regret, as 
does Dr. Jacob, that there was little 
reliable research that clearly proved that 
American college students of those days 
were deeply committed to the eternal 
verities and to the liberal arts. How- 
ever, I have so often been told that this 
was indeed so—both by my teachers 
and by my older colleagues—that I can- 
not very well argue the point—and I 
won't. 

In addition, I agree that the social 
and educational changes that Dr. Jacob 
highlights did, indeed, occur. World 
War II did, indeed, take place, and 
family life was frequently dislocated as 
a result. Similarly, the other changes 
mentioned by Dr. Jacob are also un- 
deniable—although different observers 
might report them somewhat differently. 

Finally, I am also ready to agree with 
the major outlines of Dr. Jacob's “after” 
picture, that is, with his conclusion that 
the majority of American college stu- 
dents today are not wholeheartedly de- 
voted to the pursuit of truth, to the 
cultivation of civic responsibility, or to 
the unfolding of the good life. I am 
ready to accept this conclusion (al- 
though not its corollary, that this repre- 
sents a break in the American cultural 
tradition), even though I do not believe 
that it has really been rigorously demon- 
strated. Nevertheless, I accept it both 
because it agrees with my own melan- 
choly and because I suspect that a rig- 
orous investigation would merely demon- 
strate it to be rigorously true, rather than 
merely “more or less true” as we so 
discreetly conclude in the absence of a 
rigorous demonstration. 

Where I must beg to differ with Pro- 
fessor Jacob is in the assumption that 
the particular social and educational 
changes that he has selected for atten- 
tion are indeed responsible for the after 
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picture, the changed value climate of 
our student bodies. I suspect that there 
is a better, or at least a more parsimo- 
nious and historically systematic, set of 
causative factors involved. I suspect 
that this is so because very nearly the 
same type of value change that we now 
discover in the American college stu- 
dent was earlier discovered by our edu- 
cational psychology and educational 
philosophy colleagues who examined the 
American high school student between a 
half and a third of a century ago. Pre- 
vious to that time the American high 
school student, too, was a select individ- 
ual devoted to classical studies, to the 
liberal arts tradition, and to preparation 
for the moral leadership of society. After 
that period, however, he quickly became 
a commoner, studying “social studies” in- 
stead of ancient history and Spanish 
instead of Latin, and even high school 
mathematics often had to find a place 
for itself in the core curriculum rather 
than coast along on Euclid’s prestige. 
Instead of preparing for college and for 
the intellectual life, the average high 
school student frequently began to pre- 
pare for the vicissitudes of the market 
place and for adjustment to the citizen's 
role. What actually happened to the 
American high school student after the 
turn of the century and particularly 
after we had “made the world safe for 
democracy” the first time? 

Were his values debased as a result 
of the overidealism of World War I? 
I think not—for the trend to which I 
am referring began long before and 
continued long after the high school 


generations who could have been af- 


fected in this manner. Nor can we 
blame the mass media for the change, 
for they were barely visible then; nor 
can we blame the boom and bust 
of the 1920's and early 1930's, for 
the trend of “generalizing” or “citizen- 
izing” education continued right through 
them. Of course, we can blame it all 
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on John Dewey (but I am a little tired 
of blaming things on John Dewey, be- 
cause that does not seem to explain 
John Dewey’s appeal then or the fact 
that he is likely to seem very appealing 
to us again in about ten years if the 
Russians behave). 

It seems to me that what happened to 
the American high school population 
was that, instead of being composed of 
a select 10 to 20 percent who could 
afford to prepare for attendance at a 
liberal arts college, it increasingly came 
to be composed of almost the entire age 
group, most of whom were not pre- 
paring for college at all and many of 
whom were not preparing for liberal 
arts colleges. As high school attracted 
substantially larger and different seg- 
ments of the American population, its 
curricular offerings changed, its social 
role changed, and the distribution of 
values and goals among its students 
changed. Of course, all these changes 
were related to the particular period 
in American history in which economic 
and ideological factors combined to 
make high-school-going an engulfing 
social phenomenon. The custodial func- 
tion of the American high school, for 
example, certainly has its roots in the de- 
pression just as deeply as the child 
labor laws do. Nevertheless, I also 
believe that many of the noted changes 
in values were a direct result of the 
population growth and_ population 
change themselves rather than merely 
a result of the particular climate in 
which these occurred. The students 
with academic liberal arts goals did not 
just fade away; the academic high school 
and the academic curriculum remained 
(in fact, if they had not, few of us 
would be here today), but their relative 
position in American secondary educa- 
tion was much changed. 

Perhaps a similar process has occurred 
in our colleges. College-going has not 
only increased numerically, but it has 
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increasingly attracted segments of our 
population with different “life expectan- 
cies” than those to which the liberal arts 
curriculum was originally attuned. I 
believe we are here dealing more with 
a population change than with a value 
change in an otherwise unchanged popu- 
lation of American college-going youth 
(although I will readily admit that we 
are dealing with both, and that the 
population change in itself is a result 
of extensive social and economic changes 
that I cannot analyze here). 

But the population-change hypothesis 
that I am advancing here must not be 
applied equally, or in any across the 
board fashion, to all American colleges. 
Perhaps some of us have been thinking 
too much of the select Eastern seaboard 
liberal arts colleges, even though they 
have long accounted for an ever-de- 
creasing fraction of American college 
youth. I doubt whether the student 
bodies at the Middlewestern and West- 
ern state colleges and universities were 
typically liberal-arts-minded two and 
three generations ago. I also doubt 
whether there has been as great a popu- 
lation shift, in sociological terms, in their 
student bodies “then” and “now” as that 
which has occurred in the East where 
private colleges are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The population shifts themselves— 
actually the shifts in population distribu- 
tions—which I believe characterize the 
student bodies of liberal arts colleges 
then and now, also are not a result of 
the rising tide of college-going alone. 
However, I do believe that this primary 
shift may account for much of the 
change in values, in goals, in aims, and 
in personality patterns, which Dr. Jacob 
pointed out earlier in his book’ and 
again, at this time, in his provocative 
paper. Veterans attending college on 


"Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in Col- 
lege (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957). : 
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the GI bill, working-class children at- 
tending on government loans or on state 
scholarship programs, Negro youth at- 
tending on grants from the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, children of immigrants located 
by nation-wide talent searches—all of 
these groups bring new value constella- 
tions to our colleges, and the realities 
of their postcollege lives will undoubt- 
edly be different from those of the 
classical liberal arts student who could 
postpone his vocational plans till gradu- 
ate school (and who could at times post- 
pone graduate school until after the 
continental tour). The “old line” liberal 
arts student (or, at Penn, I suppose it 
is the “Main Line” liberal arts student) 
is still around. However, in some of 
the colleges in which he once reigned 
supreme, he is now in the minority. As 
a minority group member he is subjected 
to all the value conflicts and all the 
self-concept vacillations of minority 
group members everywhere. Often this 
is the result of a secondary population 
shift that has gone on together with the 
primary large-scale shift that I have 
discussed thus far. This secondary pop- 
ulation shift also deserves some attention 
from us in accounting for the changed 
value orientations of today’s college stu- 
dents. 

When I was an undergraduate in an 
Ivy League college, my _ instructors 
would talk of the days when they and 
the student body had represented sim- 
ilar social and cultural circles. In my 
time, the faculty still consisted largely 
of the sons and sons-in-law of prominent 
local families, many of whom also had 
national prominence. However, by then 
the student body (by and large) did not 
really measure up to the faculty in terms 
of social origin. This is not to say that 
there were many Jews or Italians or 
Negroes at this college (these being 
the major minority groups in that par- 
ticular metropolitan area)—but there 
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were quite a number of socially undis- 
tinguished students of Old Yankee, Irish, 
and German stock who were either the 
first or second of their family line to at- 
tend college. Today, my alma mater has 
changed even further because not only 
has the student body become more diver- 
sified but even the faculty now has only 
a rather weak aristocratic representation 
(although the board of trustees is still 
strong in this respect). Thus, contrary 
to Professor Jacob’s contention, here is 
an example of a college in which there 
now exists less of a hiatus between stu- 
dents and faculty than there existed 
before. 

Similar changes have occurred in 
many other colleges as well. The so- 
called “best families” of New York no 
longer send their sons to Columbia, and 
intellectually oriented Jewish families 
in that same city no longer send their 
sons to City College. The “best” South- 
ern families no longer send their sons 
to Princeton, and I sometimes wonder 
what alternative there can possibly be 
for the “best” families that used to send 
their sons to Harvard. 

We must bear in mind that many out- 
standing liberal arts colleges were really 
regional or even only local colleges two 
or three generations ago, whereas today 
all either are or at least want to be na- 
tional (or even international) colleges 
drawing their clientele from a geograph- 
ically and culturally diversified pool. 
What does all of this mean in terms of 
comparing liberal arts students then and 
now? It means that even if we are to 
make our comparisons at the old, re- 
liable, select liberal arts institutions— 
and these are, by and large, the institu- 
tions at which then and now studies are 
made—the secondary population shift 
makes it even more difficult to locate 
appropriate groups for comparison pur- 


poses. 
Finally, I would like to hypothesize 
that even the classical liberal arts stu- 
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dent of the golden past also evinced 
anticipatory socialization, a trait which 
Dr. Jacob ascribes to today’s lesser 
breeds. The old-time student’s dedica- 
tion to “the pursuit of ‘truth,’ the cul- 
tivation of civic responsibility, and the 
unfolding of the “good life’” were also 
manifestations of thought and behavior 
in a manner appropriate for functioning 
in a specific social milieu. This is still 
the milieu for which some of our stu- 
dents prepare. 

Perhaps our constantly rising standard 
of living will in time enable the current 
“doing-oriented” classes to embark on 
“being-oriented” lives. If and when this 
occurs, however, it will again be an 
instance of a cultural shift rather than 
a cultural revolution. I believe that 
it is incumbent upon those of us who 
would labor on behalf of a re-enthrone- 
ment of the liberal arts and of “man 
thinking” to labor also on behalf of a 
society that will enable an ever-increas- 
ing number of individuals the luxury of 
pursuing truth, of cultivating civic re- 
sponsibility, and unfolding the good life. 

However, what are our responsibilities 
in the interim, that is, during the period 
in which the old liberal arts are eclipsed? 
I believe it important for us, as college 
professors, to realize that even in the 
newer materialistic, conformistic popu- 
lations the liberal arts values are not 
completely dead and buried. There are 
always crosscurrents in value orienta- 
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tions, and the very same society that 
has always looked down upon the pro- 
fessor, the egghead, the intellectual, the 
nonmaterialist, also wants “those crazy 
professors” to hold out stubbornly for the 
humanities, the liberal arts, and the 
esthetic arts. In a sense, society has 
commissioned us both to be different and 
to be whipping boys for being different. 
We must not let this societal ambiva- 
lence weary us. We must recognize it 
not only as a realistic limitation but also 
as a partial opportunity and as a chal- 
lenge. Our professional vineyard is so 
located that we are eternally involved 
with the intellectually and emotionally 
immature. However, we must never be- 
come so fed up as to join the anvil 
chorus that seizes every opportunity to 
disparage the youth of our nation and 
to ascribe all manner of iniquity to it. 
Our responsibility is to keep in mind that 
this youth, too, is multifaceted and that 
at the same time it ridicules us and 
taunts us with how different it already 
is from us and with how much more 
different it wants to be, a part of it 
nevertheless wants to be like us, indeed 
reveres us, and, in the final analysis— 
grows up to be like us. This was true 
of the old college-going generations, it 
is true of the present ones, and, given 
the usual amount of hard work and 
sacrifice, it will also be true of those 
generations yet to come. 


III. The Impact of Population Change and Working Force 
Change on American Education 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


EpucaTIon in structure and function 
depends on the socioeconomic facts of 
a society combined with its ideology. 
This is not a combination of two static 
and constant ingredients. The socio- 


economic facts are changing in a chang- 
ing society and so is the ideology. One 
of our main questions is whether ideol- 
ogy has any real causal force, or is simply 
an epiphenomenon, which follows the 
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socioeconomic reality and allows us to 
make an attractive or at least palatable 
rationalization of what would have hap- 
pened anyway. 

It is the current changes in education 
and in educational ideology that we wish 
to relate to the socioeconomic facts of 
change in population and in the nature 
of the working force in the United States. 

In a rapidly changing society there is 
likely to be a continual “crisis” in educa- 
tion. The United States has seen three 
major educational crises since 1930 and 
is about to experience a fourth. 

The crisis of the economic depression 
took place from 1930 to 1940. There 
was no need for young people in the 
labor force. With the high rates of un- 
employment and the relatively small 
number of jobs for juveniles in labor 


force under normal American conditions, 
it seemed sensible to keep young people 
out of the labor market. are 


efforts were made to hold young people 
in secondary school and college as well 
as to develop a quasi-educational insti- 
tution—the Civilian Conservation Corps 
—for boys who had dropped out of 
school. 

The secondary schools and colleges 
during this era developed a great interest 
in general, or nonvocational, education, 
aimed to help young people learn to be- 
come better citizens, parents, and con- 
sumers. Since sheer physical production 
was in excess of consumption, there was 
very little public worry or concern about 
‘education for production of goods and 

“services or about vocational education. 
During this period the choices by col- 
lege students of their major subjects 
shifted toward the social sciences, where 
they could study the present-day society 
and .perhaps do something to make it 
run more efficiently. 

The next crisis coincided with, and 
grew out of, World War II. All of a 
sudden there was a need for men and 
women of all ages and levels of skill in 
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industry or in the armed services. Also 
there was a need for an immense training 
effort to prepare men to be soldiers and 
to prepare men and women for new jobs 
in industry. Colleges were asked to pro- 
vide living and training facilities for 
members of the armed services. There 
was a drive to put “preinduction training” 
into the high schools, to get boys ready 
for induction into the armed services. 

During the war the numbers of men 
students in college fell off sharply, while 
the proportion of boys graduating from 
high schools also decreased, and the 
proportion of girl high school graduates 
in relation to the number of girls in the 
age group failed to increase at its earlier 
rate. The war economy needed vast 
numbers of workers, and they : were 
drawn partly from the schools. 

This crisis came to an end about 1950, 
when the colleges were back to “normal” 
after having stretched themselves to ac- 
commodate veterans who needed to catch 
up on their education. 


The current crisis 


The current crisis began about 1950 
and has just about run its course. Its 
principal characteristic is a dearth of 
young people during an enormous eco- 
nomic boom. 

Low birth rates from 1930 to 1940 pro- 
duced very small cohorts of new adults 
during the 1950's, as is seen in Figure 1. 
This coincided with an unparalleled 
economic boom which demanded great 
numbers of engineers, industrial scien- 
tists, and technicians. Furthermore, the 
great postwar upsurge of births which 
began in 1946 flooded the elementary 
schools with children during the 1950's 
and produced a severe shortage of 
teachers. 

Also the cold war gave rise to a great 
program of foreign military and economic 
assistance and to a propaganda war, to 
both of which the colleges and univer- 
sities were asked to contribute. 
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The educational consequences of the 
socioeconomic facts we have cited were: 
(1) an upsurge of enrollment by men 
and women in higher education, both 
in absolute and relative numbers (see 
Table 1); (2) a great increase in the 
numbers of students specializing in engi- 
ne<: ng, physical sciences, mathematics, 
and foreign languages; (3) an expansion 
of educational opportunity for able 
students from working-class and lower- 
middle-class homes, through scholarships 
and government loans; (4) development 
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1950 


1960 
Fic. 1.—Ratio of 18-2l-year-olds to age group 20-64. 


of experimental programs in the teach- 
ing of mathematics, sciences, and foreign 
languages in secondary schools; (5) 
stress on the “solid” subjects that are 
associated with vocational preparation 
and material productivity of the society; 
popularity of “tough” education; (6) 
development of programs for gifted 
children and youth (defined as the top 
10 or 15 percent of the age group; not 
the top 1 or 2 percent, which had been 
the definition during the 1920's, an 
earlier period of special interest in the 
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TaBLe 1: LEvets REACHED BY YOUTH IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 
MALES AND FEMALES, 1899-1959 
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intellectually superior child; (7) devel- 
opment of experiments in the more eco- 
nomical and efficient use of teachers and 
of physical facilities in the schools; (8) 
participation by the major universities 
in educational exchange and assistance 
programs for universities and school 
systems in the less-developed countries; 
and (9) expansion of university pro- 
grams for the study of underdeveloped 
areas of the world, for the teaching of 
the languages of these and other foreign 
countries, and for the study of non- 
Western cultures as ‘a part of general 
education. 


The ideological contribution 


By “ideology” we shall mean a set of 
propositions about what is true and what 
is important and what is desirable. 
Ideology about education has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (a) it is always 
present as a heritage from the past; 
(b) it influences decisions about the 
future; (c) it is being changed by 
present circumstances, even while in its 
latest form it influences decisions; (d) 
thus, it is always a factor in educational 
decisions about to be made, while at the 
same time it is being modified by new 


socioeconomic facts and by current edu- 
cational experience. 

During the 1950's, the major elements 
of educational ideology were: 

1. Much discussion about “wastage of 
talent."—This grew out of the shortage 
of youths trained for jobs as engi- 
neers, research scientists, and teachers. 
Actually, our society was “wasting” less 
talent than it had been during the 1930's, 
when a smaller proportion of able stu- 
dents were going to college. There was 
no dearth of youth in the 1930's and 
hence no talk of “wastage of talent.” 

2. Much talk about “soft” pedagogy 
and much demand that school should be 
made “tough” for children —This was 
partly due to the shortages of youth 
trained in mathematics and science (the 
“tough” subjects) and partly due to the 
general postwar conservative ideology. 

3. A great development of interest in 
programs for gifted children.—The gifted 
were defined broadly in intellectual 
terms in order to express the need for 
large numbers of well-educated and able 
youth. Although a number of writers 
and speakers also stressed the definition 
of the gifted as including a variety of 
talents, and spoke of need for “poets as 
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well as engineers,” the major school pro- 
grams for the gifted concentrated on the 
intellectually superior children. 

4. Equality of opportunity, an ideo- 
logical slogan of great power, was 
used to support two related educational 
policies—On one hand minority groups, 
especially Negroes and Jews, were ad- 
mitted more freely to selective colleges, 
universities, and medical schools; on the 
other hand, scholarship and loan pro- 
grams were expanded to encourage more 
able youth with limited financial re- 
sources to go to college. 

5. Much talk about the importance 
of educational exchange and assistance 
to other countries in the “free world” 
and of increased understanding of the 
cultures of those countries. 

On the whole it appears that these 
ideological propositions have had very 
little causal effect. They have served 
in the rationalization of educational de- 
cisions that had to be made because of 
the socioeconomic facts. This is not so 
clear in the case of the educational ex- 
change and assistance movement, which 
may have gained some of its strength 
from the ideological arguments in its 
favor. 

It is hard to see how education could 
have avoided its emphasis on the gifted, 
its stress on mathematics and science 
and tough pedagogy, its concern over 
wastage of talent, and its program of ex- 
panded opportunity for youth of minority 
groups or low economic status. This 
ideology may have been no more than 
the noise people made as they did what 
they were bound to do. 

Yet I believe that ideology has a more 
important function, potentially, than this. 
It has the potential function of helping 
educators make wise decisions about 
alternative courses of action. 

The present crisis is almost over. We 
are now training 80 percent more engi- 
neers than in 1951. Overwhelmingly, 
our ablest secondary school students are 
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choosing to major in science or mathe- 
matics in college. Many cities have 
vigorous programs for the gifted. Many 
secondary schools are requiring a much 
tougher program of studies than they 
were ten years ago. And we are past 
the low point in the annual number of 
new adults. 


The coming crisis 


It is already possible to delineate the 
main features of the coming crisis of the 
period from 1960 to 1975. Educational 
leaders have foreseen them and are 
taking steps to prepare for at least some 
of them. 

The socioeconomic facts which under- 
lie the coming crisis are: (a) the great 
postwar increase in birth rates, which 
is about to crowd the secondary schools 
and will flood the colleges beginning in 
1964 and 1965; (b) the settling of the 
technology into its new pattern, with 
increasing proportions of jobs requiring 
technical training and increasing propor- 
tions of service jobs; and (c) the evolu- 
tion of the power struggle between the 
Communist and the capitalist parts of 
the world. This is much more difficult 
to forecast than the population and labor- 
force trends. 

The change in birth rates and in the 
structure of the labor force can be 
projected and certain estimates have been 
made by the writer in Tables 2, 3, and 
4 and in Figures 2 and 3.* These esti- 
mates deal with the number of college 
graduates among men and women over 
the next twenty years and with the 
number of positions in the working force 
that are “suitable” for college graduates. 
Thus, we have projections of the supply 
and demand for male and female college 
graduates. 


* Details of the writer’s method of estimat- 
ing future demand and supply of college grad- 
uates are contained in Robert J. Havighurst, 
American Higher Education in the 1960's 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1960). 
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TABLE 2: OccuPATIONAL DistRIBUTION, BY SOCIOECONOMIC CLASSES, 
or YouNG MALES AND FEMALES, 1910, 1930, 1950* 





Soctogconomic CLASS 


. Architects, | pe en | lawyers, etc.. 
3 oon and managers in manufactur- 
; bankers, ne ot od engineers, 
calediion clergymen, college teachers, 


. School teachers, musicians, other pro- 
fessions, trained nurses, semiprofes- 
sional occupations, real estate and in- | 
surance agents, retail merchants, sales- | 
men, city and county officials, other 
proprietors, owners of large farms, etc. .| 


Subtotal, Classes 1, 2, 3 


4. Clerks and salespeople in offices and | 
stores, stenographers, foremen, loco- 
motive engineers, tavern and restau- | 
rant owners, owners of medium farms, 
farm owners with mortgages, etc.. . 

. Skilled workers, firemen, policemen, 
mail clerks, delivery men, cooks, small | 
farm owners, tenant farmers, etc... . . .| 

. Semiskilled workers, factory operators, | 
truck drivers, miners, etc 

. Unskilled laborers, farm laborers, do- | 
mestic workers, etc.. ; 


16.9 35.2 


18.3 
15.7 
34.9 


7.3 
30.5 
9.8 


* Percentage distributions are based on the following age groups: for 1910, ages 21-44; for 1930 and 1950, ages 25-34. 


The projections of college graduates 
are made on the basis of births that have 
already taken place, except for the year 
1980, and on the basis of two alternative 
assumptions about the proportions of 
youth who will graduate from college. 
Assumption A is that the proportion of 
an age cohort which graduates from 
college will stabilize in 1960 and remain 
constant for the next twenty years. 
Assumption B is that there will be a 
further increase in proportion of men 
and women graduates at the same rate 
as the increase between 1940 and 1958. 
Probably the actual proportion will fall 
between these assumptions. 

The estimates of demand for college 
graduates are more complex and follow 
in general the projections made by ex- 
perts in the study of the working force. 
Since 1940 there has been a large in- 


crease in the proportion of jobs that 
require technical training, such as that 
of the engineer, the research scientist, 
or the technician. There has also been a 
large increase in the number of teachers. 
These give rise to projections of further 
increase in the categories that require 
college experience of the male working 
force. Thus, the demand for male col- 
lege graduates is expected to increase, 
but not as rapidly as the population of 
young men will increase.* 

The projections for women in the 
labor force anticipate a slow increase in 


* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Population and Labor Force Pro- 
jections for the United States, 1960 to 1975, 
Bulletin 1959, No. 1242 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office); and Gertrude Ban- 
croft, The American Labor Force: Its Growth 
and Changing Composition (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1958). 
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the proportions of women in the occu- 
pational categories that presuppose a 
college education. 

On the basis of these projections, it ap- 
pears that the supply of college graduates 
will commence to exceed the demand 
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Physical expansion.—The physical ex- 
pansion of higher education and of 
secondary education during the 1950's 
has been considerable, but nothing like 
the expansion that the 1960's will dic- 
tate. Many of the best brains in educa- 















about 1960 for men and about 1965 for 
women. But the estimates of the de- 
mand for college-educated men and 
women in the working force are based 
upon an ideology that certain jobs are 
“appropriate” for college-educated men 
and women, while others are not. We 
will return to this later. 


tion today are working on the problems 
of organization, buildings, and admin- 
istration of an educational program 
which will serve from 50 to 100 percent 
more students at the secondary school 
and college levels than we have today. 

Selectivity—How much selectivity 
should there be in higher education? 
Already the colleges and universities, 
private and public, have become more 
selective about admitting and retaining 
students than they were in 1950. This 
question will become more critical in the 
next few years, when the labor market 


Educational consequences 


In the coming crisis it is clear that 
our major educational concerns will be 
different from those of the 1950’s. The 
major concerns will be the following: 


TABLE 3: SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR COLLEGE MEN 
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* These percentages are corrected by the factor: percent of 22-year-olds (or 18-year-olds) relative 
to the 20-64 age group divided by 3.0, which is the percent of 22-year-olds in the 20-64 age group 
ee * conditions. Thus, this correction takes account of fluctuations in the birth rate. 

1931. 

Assumption A: Between 1960 and 1980, 22 percent of age cohort will graduate from college. 
Assumption B: Between 1958 and 1980, the proportion of an age cohort graduating from college 
will rise at the rate of 0.65 percent a year. 





Demand = 67 percent of men aged 25-3) 
in Occupational Classes 1, 2, & 3 


© Supply of Male College Graduates 
Assumption A 

O Supply of Male College Graduates 
Assumption B 


(Broken line represents war years ani 
period of large veteran enrollaent) 


Fic. 2.—Supply of and demand for college men. 


shows signs of becoming satiated with 
college graduates. Then the educators 
will have to decide whether to urge upon 
trustees and boards of regents a policy 
of limitation of enrollment. If greater 
selectivity is decided upon, the question 
of the type of selectivity will have to be 
answered. Should students be selected 
on the basis of intelligence tests, of 
school grades, and of personality char- 
acteristics? 

It is probably safe to assume that 
greater selectivity than we have today 
will be exercised, though probably not 
so much as is implied in Assumption A 


of Tables 3 and 4. If this comes to pass, 
there will then be a major problem of 
preserving as much educational oppor- 
tunity as possible in the face of greater 
selectivity. 

There is likely to be a good deal of 
controversy over the use of scholastic 
aptitude tests as a major basis for col- 
lege admission. Colleges that are already 
highly selective will hardly become more 
selective by the simple device of moving 
the acceptance level from the 85th per- 
centile to the 90th percentile in a scho- 
lastic aptitude test. Rather, such colleges 
are likely to look for other kinds of 
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evidence of the desirability of a candi- 
date for college admission—the interests 
of the candidate, or his motives. In 
this connection the current and grow- 
ing research on personality of college 
students and on the effects of college 
experience on values will attract atten- 
tion. 

Another center of controversy will be 
the question of college admissions policy 
toward members of underprivileged 
groups, whose college aptitude test scores 
are likely to put them at a systematic 
disadvantage in competition for college 
entrance. This will apply particularly 
to sons and daughters of working-class 
families. 

General education versus vocational 
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education—The decade of the 1950's 
has seen major emphasis upon higher 
education as training for a vocation. 
The discussions of general or liberal 
education that attracted so much atten- 
tion in the 1930's were replaced by 
discussions of the shortage of engineers, 
the training of business executives, and 
the education of teachers. But the needs 
of the labor market will no longer dic- 
tate the priorities in higher education 
when, quantitatively, these needs can be 
met easily. 

The question of most concern will 
become, “What is the best education for 
an educated American in this kind of 
world?”—a question which has had 
painfully little consideration during the 


TABLE 4: SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
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ge graduates 
women 


Assumption A: Between 1960 and 1980, 12 percent of age cohort will graduate from college. 


Assumption 
of 0.25 percent a year. 
§ 1959. 


B: Between 1958 and 1980, the proportion graduating from college will rise at the rate 
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© Supply of Women College Graduates, reduced by 50 percent 
Assumption A 


0 Supply of Wonen College Graduates, reduced by 50 percent 
Assumption B 


A Supply of College Entrants, reduced by 50 percent 


bose | Fa eo 


Fic. 3.—Supply of and demand for college women. 


last decade. Recently Ordway Tead 
spoke on the subject “A Ten-Year Look 
Ahead at the Liberal Arts Colleges.” *° 
He concerned himself with matters that 
must have seemed strange to many of the 
college administrators who listened to 
him, wrapped up as they were in prob- 
lems of preparing for physical expansion 
of their institutions. He called for a 
program of general education that would 
commit the student to using his learning 
in “fruitful, creative, and noble ways.” 
He predicted that “in curriculum, 1969 
will be different in that the liberal arts 
will be centrally ensconced and not on 
the defensive. They will clearly be sup- 
plying the dynamic of a spiritual view 
of life which will be creative, affirmative, 
individually fulfilling, and socially con- 
tributory to the good life.” 

From a quite different kind of experi- 


” Educational Record, July 1959, pp. 228-36. 


ence, John Kenneth Galbraith gives us 
a similar view of the importance of 
general liberal education." He says, “We 
have been living through another era of 
the tough, practical, hard-headed man. 
The idealization of this man—the 
instinctive man of action—is a recurrent 
phenomenon in our society. In recent 
years we have had an especially severe 
attack, although hopefully, one that is 
now subsiding.” This is a good way of 
describing the crisis of the 1950's. Gal- 
braith then goes on to discuss “the 
relation of education to social and eco- 
nomic change.” He argues that much of 
our material progress has been due to 
investment in education rather than in 
material capital. He urges further 
investment in human beings through 
more education as the wisest and surest 


“Galbraith, “The Social Balance,” Educa- 
tional Record, July 1959, pp. 183-88. 
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way to increase the well-being of our 
society. He does not seem to be worried 
about a possible oversupply of college- 
educated men and women. 


The function of ideology 


There are, then, three major issues of 
higher education to be decided during 
the next ten years—size, selectivity, and 
nature of the college curriculum. 

If these issues are left to be “decided” 
by sheer socioeconomic facts, we must 
expect a period of intense confusion. The 
pressure of the 18-21 population will 
conflict with the more limited demand 
of the economy for college-trained 
people. The voters and legislators will 
be confused between proposals for 
doubling the facilities of public-sup- 
ported higher education and the warnings 
of the realists about the prospects of an 
unemployed white-collar proletariat. The 


admissions officers will be confused be-: 


' tween pressures to restrict the student 
body and appeals for expansion of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The function of ideology is to foresee 
these problems and to resolve them in 
such a way that higher education can 
make its potential contribution to de- 
mocracy and the good life in our society. 

The educators and the social scientists 
should get together to think about edu- 
cational policies concerning the following 
issues: (1) expansion of higher education 
enrollments by 50 percent or more during 
the 1960's, versus freezing enrollments 
at a certain proportion of the age cohort, 
which will allow a more limited expan- 
sion; (2) using tests of scholastic 
aptitude and school marks as the major 
criteria for entrance to college, versus 
taking account of personality criteria; and 
(3) using scholastic aptitude tests for 
admission to college versus taking 
account of the group disadvantages of 
working-class youth in these tests; (4) 
improving the quality of general liberal 
education in the college, versus emphasis 
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upon selection of college students for 
qualities of vocational success and 
strengthening college programs in the 
field of vocational preparation; and (5) 
acceleration of able youth through sec- 
ondary school and college, versus enrich- 
ment of their educational experience and 
getting them into their vocations at the 
same age as that of average students. 


Ideology can make a difference because 
socioeconomic facts do not compel a 
specific action in these areas. People 
can deliberately choose to use higher 
education as a good in itself rather than 
as a means of meeting a working-force 
demand of our technology. But then we 
must think through the uses we want 
to make of higher education and plan 
accordingly. 


DISCUSSION 
By DONALD R. BROWN 


Professor Havighurst has performed a 
noble deed in his astute analysis of the 
manner in which the ideology of Ameri- 
can education has adapted itself to 
forces arising from population and eco- 
nomic pressures. Launching his attack 
from the firm ground of demographic 
nose-counting, he takes even the most 
defensive of educators off guard and gets 
his point across very forceably. It is 
that there is a choice to be made. The 
choice can be made on firm ideological 
grounds or, lacking the former, it can 
be the expedient result of immediate 
pressure. Which will we have? 

As I consider the impact of this ques- 
tion, I am reminded of the university 
president who, in reply to the question 
of what his university was accomplishing, 
replied, “Why we are storing up knowl- 
edge. You see, each year we have a 
large number of bright, self-assured 
freshmen and four years later they leave 
with considerable less certainty of their 
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knowledge. They must be leaving 
knowledge here where it is accumulat- 
ing.” Not being university presidents, 
most of us, I suspect, could not disguise 
our lack of clarity about our goals so 
cleverly. If we accept Professor Havig- 
hurst’s extrapolations from the economic 
and population data presented—and I 
see no reason why we should not—then 
our task as educators seems to be clearly 
one of defining as explicitly as possible 
the values that we hold dear and that 
we so firmly accept on faith as being 
best developed by exposure to a liberal 
education. The definition of these values 
requires the concerted effort of all 
members of the academic community. 
Surely, there is much to be learned from 
the rich storehouse that our humanistic 
colleagues have amassed; surely, the 
changes that science and technology 
have and will have on the nature of 
society should be understood; —_ 
the methods of science are applicab 
to the analysis of the total educational 
processes and the consequent develop- 
ment of students intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and culturally; and finally, the 
very pressures which arise from the 
society as it changes can be understood 
and taken into account in stating our 
values and goals. 

Arriving at a clear statement of our 
purpose is, of course, only part of the 
solution. In fact, it is questionable 
whether we can wait for scholarly re- 
search on the value problem before 
choosing. Furthermore, this considera- 
tion of goals and values must be multidi- 
mensional since we live and will continue 
to live for some time, I trust, in a pluralis- 
tic society. The answer. will not be the 
same for different groups of us who are 
charged with arriving at differing imme- 
diate goals. Taking all of these complexi- 
ties into account, however, we must pro- 
ceed with the task by responsibly show- 
ing the. courage of our convictions at 
whatever stage in our understanding we 
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are forced by practical realities to make 
a choice! That is, we must firmly declare 
ourselves a profession of educators who 
are experts in a specialty and who have 
a right to demand a respectful hearing 
for our advice on the important decisions 
to be made on each of Professor Havig- 
hurst’s five points. To deserve this 
responsibility, we must face the task 
directly in the ways I have suggested 
and be willing to devote our time, 
energy, and resources to its solution and 
to the imparting of our values to the 
government and to the public. Ideology, 
then, clearly understood, highly valued, 
and effectively imparted, can be more 
than the “noise” people make to ration- 
alize what happened without plan or 
goal. Too few faculties have carefully 
threshed out answers to the questions 
posed by Professor Havighurst, but 
rather have let pressures arising from 
outside the institution force the choice. 

Let me comment very briefly on each 
of the areas of choice posed by Professor 
Havighurst: 

1. Shall there be expansion by some 
fixed percent, or shall there be a freezing 
of the proportion of an age cohort going 
to college? Here the answer should 
follow from the goal of each type of 
institution. If, for example, quality is 
of high value, then the relation of size, 
financial cost, and quality must be dis- 
covered, and the decision will follow. 
This, of course, only provides the choice 
for a given institution. The further 
choice of whether to provide additional 
high-quality institutions or to increase 
the existing ones to their maximum size 
in keeping with the goal of quality is a 
social question of the scope requiring a 
basic reorientation of our cultural values 
such as that suggested by Galbraith. 

The optimists among us can hope that 
the birth rate will be influenced by the 
concern being voiced about the popula- 
tion explosion and will level off once 
again so that we need only to provide 
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for the increasing proportion of a stable 
population growth coming to colleges. 

2. The use of nonintellective selectors 
for college admissions is a question re- 
ceiving a lot of attention today, and I 
have taken it up in detail elsewhere.’* 
Here, I would say only that it is not only 
unlikely that colleges could openly select 
on the basis of motivation if the popu- 
lation pressures continue, but that it 
seems to be ethically questionable for 
them to do so. This, however, is not to 
deny the importance of nonintellective 
predictors of academic success. Their 
importance lies in the basic understand- 
ing of the personality and emotional 
factors and their development, which 
would accompany the construction of 
valid nonintellective predictors. With 
such understanding of the interaction of 
personality achievement and environ- 
ment, we could well consider the active 
manipulation of our educational environ- 
ments in order to maximize the potential 
of each student within the limits set by 
our desired goals. 

3. Havighurst’s third choice of whether 
we should use differential admissions 
criteria for various social classes based 
on the opportunities of that class is a 
very real problem in an equalitarian 
society. I once firmly denied that anyone 
should be given special consideration 
and was challenged by the charge that 
I preferred to “run my races against 
cripples.” In a real sense, a Negro from 
the South, as an impecunious applicant 
from an uncultured family, is a cripple 
when competing on such measures as 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. To the 
extent that such cripples are denied 
equal opportunity, the society is less 


* See the chapter by J. A. Fishman and the 
one by myself in “Social Science and Higher 
a edited by R. N. Sanford (MS in 
press). 
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dynamic and open, and talent is not 
maximized. The solution does not seem 
to me to lie in special treatment but in 
determination of the valid measure of 
aptitude for such people. The best 
solution, of course, would be to make the 
best public elementary and secondary 
education available to all. 

4. Whether to improve the quality of 
general liberal education in the college 
or whether to emphasize selection of 
college students for qualities of voca- 
tional success is clearly a question of 
ideological import. While we are in a 
free competitive society, we can hardly 
dispose of vocational education. If, 
however, we believe in the general bene- 
fit of the well-developed intellect, then 
our ideology would lead us to seek to 
improve the quality of general liberal 
education in order to improve college 
programs in the field of vocational 
preparation. That the vocational schools 
feel the need for such improvement can 
be shown by the increasing humanization 
of vocational curricula and postgraduate 
institutes for business executives such as 
the Bell Telephone Program for Human- 
istic Studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

5. Whether we should accelerate able 
youth or enrich their educational experi- 
ence seems to be an empirical question. 
Are they more fully developed by being 
turned out on their own sooner or by 
getting more over a longer period? More 
than rates of intellectual maturation are 
involved here, and I would prefer to see 
some data since I see no clear ideological 
choice. 

If education is a good in itself, then 
we should be able to defend it as such. 
In fact, we as educators are morally - 
committed to insist that this good be 
made better and disseminated to all who 
can benefit. 











